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PREFACE 


In pufsuance of the recommendations of the Ran Court of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Inquiries were conducted on uniform lines in selected 
industrial centres in India during 1944-46 by the Government of India 
with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for different centres. With the passage of time the con- 
sumption pattern of working class had undergone considerable change 
and it was felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers should be 
revised on the basis of new Weighting diagrams. It was, therefore, decided 
by the Planning Commission that fresh Family Living Surveys in 50 
important industrial centres (factory, mining and plantations) based on 
the latest scientific principles should be conducted during the Second Plan 
period. This task was entrusted to the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour 
and Bmploym.ent. A Working Group consisting of representatives of Indian 
Statistical Listitute, National Sample Survey, Central Statistical Otga^ 
nisation and the Labour Bureau was accordingly set up for decidil^J all 
technical details for the planning and conduct of the Enquiries. The Euf 
quirics were conducted in 1958-59 in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers 
set up by Government and keeping in view the principles laid down by the 

I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944-46 Enquiries which mainly consisted of collection 
of data on Income and Expenditure of working class households, the scope 
of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to include a study of other 
aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay Centre and Centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.I. Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to Family Budget data to the Imlian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the tabulation of 
data relating to Level of Living were the responsibility of the Labour 
Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Barbil centre. 
A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects of the Enqui- 
ries is being brought out separately. The present Report consists of two 
Parts. Part 1 contains a discussion of Family Budget data while part II 
analysis data relating to other aspects of the Level of Living. 



5. The primary responsibility of drafting this report devolved on 
Shri B. P. Giilia, Research Officer, assisted by Shri M. Gangadharan, 
Investigator Grade 1, under the guidance and supervision of Shri K. N. 
Vali, Deputy Director. My t hanks arc duo to the National Sample Survey, 
-the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statistical Organisation, the 
State Governments and the various Employers’ and Workers’ Organisa- 
tions for their kind co-operation in the conduct of the Enquiries. Thaiiks 
are also due to the working class househokls but for whoso active co-opera- 
tion it would not liave been possible to collect the requisite data relat- 
ing to the various fecets of family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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Director 
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PART I 

(FAMILY BUDGET) 




Chapter 1 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 
I’l. Family livh'g stmly 

Family living; studips aim at the colleclioR and analysis of da-ta 
on consumption pattern and other aspects of livinj? conditions in respe ct 
of families of a specified, population group. The surveys conducted for th.is 
purpose provide scope for the collection of a wide rangjj of data fromtlv? 
families. Wh,en attention is focussed on a linuted aspect only, the sur- 
veys become specialized surveys, such as family budget surveys, whercj the 
bulk of the data collect ( hI relate to coirsunrption expenditure. Otlvr 
illustrations of such specialised surveys are food consumption survey ., 
health surveys, labour force surveys, demographic surveys, cdU(r;'.ti()n 
surveys and housing .‘surveys. Although in each case the specialised survey 
lays emphasis on a particular problem., som.e more general inforn\r,tion, 
such as theeconomic status r f the fanfily, is frequently included in ( nh r to 
facilitate the analysis (>f the d.iita collected during the specialised sur- 
veys. In recent years the tendency has l)een to widen the scope of 
family living surveys to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis on a 
broad spectrum of data, combining two or more major topics such as 
family characteristics, incom.e, em.ployment, education, housing, niitr;- 
t ion, health, etc. Through. sucli m.ulti-subjoct surveys, fam.ily livijig studies 
(^an be put to manifold uses. The.':e n\ay be used, to provide material for 
research into the behaviour patterns of different groups of thepopuhtion. 
They can also supply the basic data needed for policy-nuiking in connection 
with social and economic planning which n».ay include the e.-itablishment 
of norms or the dctennjnation of necnls, in prcj^aration lor social and 
economic measures, as well as for the asse,ssm.eiit of the impact of policy 
decisions already applied in implementing welfare programmes. In de- 
veloping countries like India which are engaged in planning programmes, 
the data collected through family living surveys can be used to fill gaps 
in the existing irifornuition and to provide checks on the compl<‘teness 
of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an 
analysis of the level of living of a particular population group. An idea 
of the spectrum of data needed for such an analysis can be had from 
the following main components of the level of living given by the U. N. 
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Oomniittec of Experts on International Definition and Measurement of 
Standards and Levels of Living, 1964*. 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions ; 

{ii) Food and nutrition ; 

{Hi) Education, including literacy and skills ; 

{iv) Conditions of work ; 

(v) Employment situation ; 

{vi) Aggregate consumption and savings ; 

{vii) Transportation ; 

{viii) Housing, including household facilities ; 

(ix) Clothing ; 

(») Recreation and entertainment ; 

(xi) Social security ; and 
{xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living mrveys in ths country during 1968- 
69, inter alia, in Barbil, an attempt was made to cover many of the 
components given above. At the same time, the object of d3riving a 
weighting diagram for new rerios of consumer price index numbers for the 
respective centres was kept in view. For the latter purpose, the relevant 
data are those which are usually covered in a t-prcialised family budget 
survey. In this Report, the data on family budget furvey have 
been discussed separately in Part I and the data collected on other 
components (rf level of living have been presentea in Part II. 

1‘2. Description of the survey 

This survey in Barbil was part of an integrated scheme of family living 
surveys conducted during 1968-59 among industrial workers at dOf 
important factory, mining and plantation centres under the Second 
Five Year Plan. The details regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of the 
present surveys will be published in a separate report, iis they happen 
to be common for all the 60 centres. A few important details are, how- 
ever, discussed here briefly in order to bring out the significance of the 
data for Barbil centre presented in this Report. 


^Report on International Definitions and Measurement of Standards and Levels of 
Living, (U.N.) 1964. 


tA list of 60 centres is given in Appendix I. 
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Organisation of the survey 

The working eta family living survey was sponsored by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India, 
The technical detaila of the survey were worked out under the guidance 
of the Technical Advisory Committee on Coat of Living Index Numbers 
consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Em- 
ployment, Food and Agriculture and Finance, the Planning Commission, 
the National Sample Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics 
(C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute ami the Reserve Bank of India. 
The field work was entrusted to the Directorate of National Sample Survey, 
and processing and tabulation of data collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family 
Budget) to the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The tabulation of 
data collected in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was done in the Labour 
Bureau. Analysis of the data, publication of reports on the results of the 
fiuveys and construction and maintenance of new series of Consumer 
Price Index Numbers were the responsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1*22. Definition of a working class fmnlg 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A family 
was defined in terms of sociological and econora’C considerations as 
consisting of persons : 

(i) generally related by blood and mr.rriage or adoption ; 

(ii) usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen ; 
and 

{Hi) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on a 
common pool of income for a major part of their expenditure. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the 
family and depending on the common family pool for their expenditure 
were considered family members. On the other hand, domestic servants 
and paying guests were generally excluded from the concept but they were 
taken to constitute separate families within the household. Care was 
taken to include temporary absentees such as family members on tour or 
on visit to relatives or friends or in hospital. Casual guests were not 
considered to be family members even though they might have stayed 
with the family for a fairly long period. In a mesr.ing group, where the 
n^embers jwoled a part of their income only for messing, generally each 
member was treated as a separate family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived 50 per cent, 
or more of its income during the specified calendar month through 
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manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Faptories 
Act, 1918, the Mines Act, 1952 or the Plant.ations Labour Act, 1951, as the 
case ’may bo. The survey in Barbil, which was a milling centre, covered 
families deriving a major part of their income from manual employment in 
registered mines only. .Manual work was defined on the basis of classifi- 
cation of occupations. Thus, a job though essentially involving physical 
labour but requiring a certain level of general, professional, scientific or 
technical education was classified as ‘non-manual’. On the other hand, 
jobs involving physical labour but .not requiring much of educatiomil 
(general, scientific, technical or otherwise) background were treated as 
‘manuar work. 

1 • 23. Design of survey 

Two types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and pay- 
roll sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate units of 
the family living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the 
two methods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre 
where working class population was concentrated in definite areas, which 
couhl 1)0 located and demarcated without much difficulty, tenement samp- 
ling was followed. On the othlir hand, if the working class population 
in a centre was found to be loosely dispersed, the pay-roll sampling 
became operationally more convenient and economical. On the basis of a 
preliminary survey conducted in December, 1957— Febnuiry, 1958, it was 
decided to adopt pay-roll sampling and the list of 47 registered mines for 
the year 1957 situat<Kl within a radius of 25 miles around Barbil was us(h1 
as the sampling fr.ime. ‘Barb 1 Depot’, the place where all the mine- 
owners of Barbil stock the orea and load it to the railway Wf;gons, wai 
also included in the sampling frame. 

The sample size for a centre vras determined on the basis of the 
number of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the work- 
load manageable by an Investigator, and the required precision of weights 
to be derived from Schedule ‘A’ for consumer price index numbers. 
The sample size for Barbil was 240 families to bo canvassed for Schedule 
‘A’ and 60 for Schedule ‘B’. 

The two samples drawn for Schedules ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually 
exclusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled 
families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and infor- 
mants. The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12][months 
evenly so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. 
The selection of sample was done in two stages. In the first stage groups 
of establishments were selected and in the next stage workers were selected. 
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Tlie miii( 8 were classified into 3 classes by tlieir output — Class ‘A’ con- 
sisting of mines having output above 1,000 tons, Class ‘B’ betwe- n 200 and 
1,(K)0 tons and Class ‘C’ below 200 tons. The mines wore arranged by class 
and within each class by number of workers employed. Two independent 
samples of 12 mines each were s«dccted systematically with probability 
proportional to number of workers em])loycd. The mines in each sample 
were paired in a systematic manner before allotting tlui pairs to the 
months of survey. The ultimate sampling unit, a working class family, 
was approached through the pay-rolls of the establishments. The up-to- 
date and complete lists of workers entered in the pay-rolls ol each sampled 
establishment were drawn up. Within each establishment any available 
arrangement by sections, grades or tyj)es of work was rctainetl and from 
the pay-rolls of the establishments in a cluster a simple systematic 
sample of 25 workers was drawn of which 5 workers were selected by simple 
random sampling for Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) aiid the remaining 20 
w’ore taken for ^hedule ‘A’ (Family Budget). 

1*24. Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 
12 months at each centre. The period for the workijig class family living 
survey at Barbil centre was August, 1958 to July, 1959. 

1*25. Method of survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the collection of data 
as a large proportion of the population covered consisted of illiterate 
workers who could not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires or 
to maintain accounts. Moreover, the questionnaire covered a wide range 
of subjects, accurate replies to some of which could not bo had without 
explaining in person the significance of the questions to the respondents. 

1*26. Diffimliies in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey 
and extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate of 
National Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field work. It 
took three to four hours to complete Schedule ‘A*. The detailed itemised 
break-down of consumption and expenditure in many of the blocks, e.g, 
clothing, medical care, personal care, education and reading, recreation 
and amusement?, transport and communication, subscription, personal 
effects, taxes and interest was quite irksome to the workers. Information 
on the consumption of liquor and other intoxicants was furnished by the 
workers with great reluctance. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2 - 1 . IntrodwUrry 

Barbil is located in Champua Sub-division of Keonjhar district of 
Orissa, its latitude being 22® 7' North and longitude 85® 23' East. With a 
population of about 19 thousands, Barbil is one of the most important 
industrial centres of Orissa specially for mining of manganese and iron. 

2*2. Working class areas 

The working class population at Barbil is scattered within a radius 
of 25 miles around the centre and the important working class localities 
are : 

(i) Nalda 
{it) Thakurani 
{Hi) Matkambeda 
(iv) Ulipur 
{v) Hyerpur 
{vi) Bolani 

2*3. Working cUm markets 

The market patronised predominantly by the working class popula- 
tion in Barbil area, is the Barbil market and this market was selected for 
the collection of retail prices for the new series of Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for the Barbil centre. 

2 • 4. General characteristics of working class jmjmlation — survey fesulis 
2-41. Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
families (as debned for the purpose of the survey) in Barbil was about 
nine thousand. The estimated number of employees in these families was 
about fourteen thousand. A distribution of these employees by industries 
and in each industry by sex and adults/children is given in the following 
table. In column 7, average monthly income per employee from paid 
employment in different industries, as reported by the families is alsu 
given. 
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Table 2-1 


Distribution of employees {including apprentices) by industries and other 

details 


Indufitry 

Percentage distribution of em- 
ployees by sex and adults/ 
children 



Total Average Number 
number monthly of 
of income employ- 

employ- per ees 

ees employ- *(une6ti- 
(estimat- ee mated) 

ed) from 
paid 
employ- 
ment 
(Rs.) 

r 

Men 

Women 

CSiildrcn Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

7 

8 

Mining of iron ores . . 

69*72 

39*46 

0-83 100-00 

3,302 

36-06 

119 

Mining of manganese 

62*17 

47*61 

0-32 100-00 

9,664 

41-64 

292 

Wholesale trading in 







all kinds of transport 







and storage equip- 







ment 

60-00 

60-00 

.. 100-00 

362 

40*98 

14 

Rest 

52*72 

44-04 

3-24 100-00 

679 

12*97 

16 

All 

53-93 

46-52 

0*66 100*00 

13,807 

30*06 

441 

Number of employees 







(unestimated) 

228 

209 

4 441 

• • 


ft ft 


*UneBtimated figures stand for sample totals and estimated figures are the population 
estimates derived from the sample totals. This is how the expression will be used in all 
other tables of Part I of the Rcpoit. Where nothing is mentioned, the figures should bo 
taken as “estimated figures”. 


Of tho toti’,1 emploN'ces, about 69 per cent, were employed in mining 
of manganese and about 24 per cent, in mining of iron ores. AVomen 
em[)lovecs constituted about 46 ]>cr cent, of ttio total eind were employed 
in almost all the industries listed in tho table. Tho proportion of children 
(up to the age of 14 years) was very smaU. 

Th“. average monthly income per employee from paid employment 
was Rs. 39*06. 

2*42. Occupations 

Table 2*2 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution 
of employees by sex and adults/children, total number of employees and 
average monthly income per employee from paid employment. 
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Table •2-2 

Distribution of emploifees {inclmiin^f apprentices) by occupation and other 

details 


Percentage distribution of employees Total Average Number 
by sex and adults/children number monthly of 
Occupation ^ ^ of income employ 
Mon Women Children Total employ- per ccs 

ees employ- (unesti- 
ees mated) 

from 
paid 
employ- 
ment 
(Bs.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Miaers 

51-39 

48-17 

0-44 

100-00 

7,074 

35-69 

260 

Miners and quarrymen 

44-80 

55-20 

• . 

100-00 

1,164 

33-97 

26 

Miners, etc., not else- 
where classified 

41-21 

68-79 

• • 

100-00 

848 

,36-67 

21 

Loaders and unloaders 

48-67 

61-43 

• • 

100-00 

1,701 

37-49 

69 

Rest 

69-43 

29-09 

1-48 

100-00 

3,120 

50-32 

86 

All occupations 

53-08 

45-62 

0-66 

100-00 

13,897 

39-06 

441 

Total (unestimated) . . 

228 

209 

4 

441 

•• 

• • 

• • 


A majority (about 51 per cent.) of the employees were employed 
as miners. The average monthly income from paid employment per 
employee was the highest in case of occupations classified a? “rest”. 


2 * 43. Nature of employment and type of settlement 


The percentage distribution of employees by number of days worked 
during the month, classified by {a) regular and casual and (6) settled and 
not settled, is given in Table 2*3. A settled person was defined as one 
who had permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e., who had 
no enduring connections with his native place and had developed senti- 
mental and permanent attachment to his present place of stay. 
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Table 2-3 


Percentage distnbvtion of emphyees {including apprentices) by nature of 
employment, type of settlement and number of days worTced 



Nature of employment 

A 

Type of settlement 

JL 

Number 

j^uniDor oi uayB 
worked during 
the month 

Regular 

Casual 

— 

All 

Settled 

OI 

Not employees 
settled (unesti- 
mated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0 

2- 13 

2-47 

2-26 

2-09 

3-03 

9 

1— 7 . . 

0*30 

0-66 

0-42 

0-62 

. . 

2 

8—16 .. 

0-84 

4-63 

2-17 

2-46 

0-87 

10 

16 — 19 • • • • 

1*64 

7-02 

3-62 

3-27 

4-67 

24 

20—23 

11' 99 

26-96 

17-04 

13-08 

36-31 

99 

24—27 

79- 11 

66-47 

70-68 

73-70 

66-12 

276 

28—31 

4- 09 

3-90 

4-02 

4-89 

• • 

22 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

441 

Percentage to total 

63-87 

36-13 

100*00 

82-22 

17-78 

• • 

Number of em- 
ployees (unesti- 
mated) 

268 

173 

441 

361 

80 

a a 

Of the totel employees, about 64 per cent, were regular and the rest 
56 per cent, were casual’*'. 

2*44. Family 

incotne 






The average monthly income per family of the population surveyed 
■was Rs. 70*36. The estimated distribution of families in different in- 
come groups is given in Table 2 • 4. 


"'The classification of workers into regular or casual was done on a different basis from 
the one adopted in the ‘Occupational Wage Survey’ conducted by the Labour Bureau in 
1 968-69 where the term ‘casual’ was used in a more restricted sense. 
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Table 2*4 


Distribtition of families monthly family income 


Monthly family income 




PerobQtagfl' 
of families 
to total 


• • 


• • 

4- 12 

Bs. 60 

# • 


• • 

45-^ 

Bi^.' Wto lesB than Bs. 90 

• • 


• • 

29-84 

Boi. 90 to less than Bs. 120 

• • 


• • 

12-13 

Ba. 120 to less thanr-Bsr 460- - .. 

• • 


• * 

603 

Bs. 160 to less than Bs. 210 

• • 


• • 

1-70- 

Bs. 210 and above 

• • 

Total 

- 

0-91 

100 00 


The modal family income group was Rb. 30 to less than Rs. 60. Only 
about 9 per cent, of the families had income of more than Rs. 120 per 
mouth. 

2 '45. Family size 

The average size of the family was 3*34 persons. The estimated 
distribution of families in the difiFerent size groups is given in table 2-5. 

Table 2-5 

Distribution of families by size 


Family size (Number of members) 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

*1 One 

23- 26 

Workers living singly constituted Two and three 

36-14 

about 23 per cent of the total .. y Four and five 

26-98 

1 Six and seven 

11-32 

J Above seven 

4-30 

Total 

100-00 






Chapter- 3 

FAMILY CHAEACTEEISTICS 

3 *1. 

Some general details of the working class population in Barbil haYo 
been discussed in the preening chapter. An analysis of the imj[)ortant 
socio-economic characteristics of the working class families in Barbil as 
revealed by the survey is presented below. 

3*2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3*1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by 
age, sex and marital status. 

Table 3*1 


Percentage distribution of family' rn/e/n/di^s by age, sex and marital status 


Sox and marital Number 

Age (years) 

.A. 




Percc^- 


t — 

members Be:^ 5-x. 15— 
(unosti- low 34 

mated) 5 

35— 

54 

55— 

59 

60— 

64 

65 

and 

a1>ove 

bag© 

Total % distri- 
bution 
of all 
members 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Mani^ 

Wmdwed 

i>iyprwtf 

Separated 

209 36-07 45-68 IS^fio 
20? .. 6Sr-69 
10' .. le-EB 

1 

0*48 

33*90 

63*38 

100*00 

i*3i 

5*17 

0-67 

10-34 

0 27 
0*53 
4*73 

100-00 

100-00 

n 

26*6*- 

23-88 

l-?3 

0-13 

Sub-group : men 

422 18 08 22*94 39*70 

17*52 

0*74 

0*52 

d-60 

ite;#' 

s6-f4' 

Umi^ajried 

; 

Divorced 

Separaled 

207 W-33 48 •3(1' 24'- OT 
1» .. 0-30 74-.(lP 

30 .. 14-29 

2 

24*15 

63*75 

63*30 

0*90 

8*00 

36*76 

7*79 

0-66 

6-17 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

ioo-6b 

23*09 

22*52 

3*44 

0*21 

Sub-group : women 438 12-81 22-77 46-30 

15*76 

1*13 

0*64 

0*69 

100-00 

49-26 

Overall : men 

and women • 

860 16-49 22-86 42-94 

16-66 

0*93 

0*M 

0-69 

100* 00 

100-00 

Number of mem- 
bQts.iuneati- 
mat’e^ 

. . 13^ 188 387 

i46 

12 

4 

7 

888 

• • 


11 
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Taking all tho family members living with the families at the centre, 
51 per cent, were men and 49 per cent, women. Children of 14 years of 
age or below constituted about 38 per cent, of the total and persons of 55 
years and above about 2 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age-group 
15 to 54, about 49 per cent, were men and 51 per cent, women. In t^iis 
?ige-group, among men 17 per cent, were unmarried, 80 per cent, married 
and the remaining 3 per cent, were widowers. Among women in the 
same age-group 18 per cent, were unmarried, 72 per cent, married and 
the remaining 10 j)er cent, were widowed and separated. 

3*3. Religion and size 

Table 3*2 shows the distribution of faihilies by religion and size 
giving a few more details such as average size of the family and average 
number of children per family. 


Table 3*2 

Percentage distribiition of families by religion and size 


Size of famQy 


1 


One 

Two and tliree . . • • 

Four and five . • • • • 

Six and seven . . . • • 

Above seven 

Total 

Percentage of families to total ,ri •• 
Av6r&go Biz6 of th.6 fainilioB^ 

Average number of children per fomUy 


Beligion 

» ^ All 

Hinduism Other 

religions 


2 3 4 


24>18 

• • 

23*26 

36*13 

36*19 

36*14 

26*43 

39*93 

26*98 

11*77 

• • 

11*32 

3*49 

24*88 

4*30 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

96*19 

3*81 

100*00 

3*29. 

4*61 

3*34 

1*24 

2*13 

1*28 


3*4. Langvage and size 

Table 3*3 shows the percentage distribution of families by mother 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size and 
average number of children per family* 
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Percentage distribution. 

Table 3*3 

of families by mother tongue and 

size 

Size of family 


Mother tongue 


f 

Oriya 

Other 

Indian 

languages 

Others 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

One 

22-86 

21-36 

40-39 

23-26 

Two and three 

31-60 

38-82 

16-83 

36-14 

Four and five 

23-89 

26-06 

32-00. 

26*98 

Six and seven 

11-70 

12-64 


11-32 

Above seven 

10- (6 

1-24 

11-78 

4-30 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total . . 

26-09 

66-87 

8-04 

100-00 

Avet age size of the family 

3-67 

3-23 

3-09 

3-34 

Average number of chUdren per 





family 

1-49 

1-21 

1-17 

1-28 


Oriya-speakiiig families formed about 25 per cent, of the total. 


3 ‘5. Litera-cy 

The lo\'el.s of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in table 3*4. 

Table 3*4 

Percentage distribution of fam ily mc.mi)ers in various monthly family income 
classes by age growp and levels of literacy 

Monthly family income class (Bs.) 


educational * <30 

standards 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90 — 
<120 

120 — 
<160 

160— 

<210 

210 AU 

and 
above 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 9 


Age leas than 
5 years 

Below primary 


No education 

100- bb 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


*The sign “ > ” in this and subsequent tables denotes ‘less than’ 
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Table Z'AT^contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Age S years and 
above 









migrate 

ipO-00 

88;28 

91-99 

79-72 

76-62 

91-84 

66-07 

86-90 

Below primary 

• . 

10.37 

. 5.1^2 

. 13.76 

■ 10.-09 

..2..72 

30-61 

.9-24 



1.35 

0-64 

4.-38 

3-49 

2-72 

• • 

1-70 

Middle 

• • 

• « 

2-16 

.2-14 

9..90 

2-72 

7i32 

2'tl6 

t^rioulate .. 

• m 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* • 

• • 

Others 

• « 

• • 

• • 

• • 

» • 

• • 

■ ■ 

B • 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


No definite relationship between monthly income and level of literacy 
was discernible. Taking all members aged 5 years and above, about 87 
per cent, weie illiterate and about 11 per cent, had received education 
upto or below primary standard. 


3-6. Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking then 
available for-gainful employment and (c) those not in the labour, force. The 
first major category covers employers, employees, apprentices, self- 
emplpyed persons ^d, unpaid fami^ly labopr. i^Jie second cat^pry in- 
cludes the unemployed, i.e.,;persQn 3 seeking emplo 3 nnent and persons ppt 
seeking, though available for employment. The last category comprises 
pensioners, fjtudents, women doing domestic work only, disabled persons, 
young children, -thoseemployed-in-non-gainful occupations, etc. 

:^pr ^(fiisch, of , the mepil)(Br8 of the sampled ; families information was 
CpUe(died.pruge*^3Lft»4..actiyity..sMus.as on the day. preening the date 
of survey. ‘iiThe. estimated {distribution- .for all families -of the defined 
working class pppplatipn group is given in table 3 -5. 
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Table* S'* 6 

Percmtage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity 

status 


Sex and aotivity Number 


status 


Agp (years) 

jv. 


I'fPeroen* 

tage 


I ^{im* Ba- • fr— 16 — i (*(,00— .■'fljt— !■ Tptal 

bers low 14 34 ,64 A9 64 and ' bu^on 

(unesti- . 6 '^Imve roSf'wll 

m^ted) , 


1 

2 3 4 6 

. 6 

■ 7 

. 8 

. 9 

>10 

.'-11 

Malt 








Employer 

Employee 

228 .. 68-98 

• • 

30*46 

• • 

0 i 34 

• • 

• • 

Or 23 

• • 

100>00 

- 25*24 

Apprentice 

1100-00 .. 


, , 


. , 

100-00 

0-06 

Self-employed . 

6 .. 80-00 

20-00 

• • 

• . 

• • 

100-00 

1-72 

Unpaid family 
labour . 

.1 

100-00 




100-00 

0-12 

Unemployed . 

6 .. 11-26 77-64 

11-21 

• • 

, , 

• • , 

100-00 

6-68 

Nothin labour 
force . 

182 39 - 6 § 60-28 3-05 

- 2-94 

. 1-26 

1-14 

0-86 

100-00 

23-02 

Sub-group: 

422 18-08 22-94 39-70 

17-62 

0-74 

0-62 

0 - 60 . 

100-00 

60-74 

• Female 








Employer 


, * 

. , 

, , 

. . 

. • 

. • 

Employee 

*212 .. 0-92 76*86 

. 21 i -63 

0-70 

• , 

• . 

100-00 

21.-49 

Apprentice 

• • . • . . • . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

• . 

Self-employed . 

6 68*91 

- 31*09 

, . 

. • 


100-00 

1-99 

Unpaid family 
* labour . 

3 .. .. 50-73 

49-27 




|ooqp 

0-26 

Unemployed . 

17 .. .. 82-16 

17-86 

• . 

• . 

• . 

loo-'ob 

.. ? 

in la|;) 9 ur 
force . 

200 28-01 48-94 10-30 

8-26 

1-80 

1-10 

1-60 

100-00 

22-52 

Sub-group: 

438 12-81 22 - 77 . 46-30 

16, *76 

1-13 

, 0-54 

. 0-69 

100-00 

v ., 48 f ;26 

All 

860 15-40 22-86 42-94 

16-66 

0-93 

0-63 

0-69 

100-00 

100-00 


It .li»8.ito .be borne iijLjcaind. that. the umyerse .covered in this case was 
only a particular section of'the working class population inBarbil compri- 
8ihg facies which derived, a rnajor partiofitheir inQonie from emplpyment 
in registered mines. "Naturally, the percentage of unemploy^ was yeiy 
email among this section of working class population and perscaisi were 
either gainfully occupied or not in the labour force. Taking the whole 
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population, the labour force participation rate was of the extent of about 
64 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied persons and unemployed 
persons. 

3*7. Distribuiion of family members by age, sex and econotnic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning 
dependent and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning depend- 
ant as one whoso income was not adequate for his/her own maintenance 
and non-earning dependant as one who earned no income at all and was 
dependent for his/her maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and eco- 
nomic status as on the d.ay preceding the date of survey is given below. 

Table 3-6 


Percentage distribution of family memhers by age, sex and economic status 


Eoonomio status Number 

iinrl BAY A'P 


Age (years) 

ji- 



Peroon- 


mem* Be- 5 — 16 — 

bers low 14 34 

(unesti- 6 
mated) 

36— 

64 

66- 

69 

60- 

64 

65 

and 

above 

Total distri- 
bution 
of all 
members 

1 

2 3 4 6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 

Male 

231 .. .. 70-34 

29-12 

0-32 


0*22 

100*00 

26*58 

Female . 

213 .. 0-46 78-86 

20-02 

0-66 

•• 

•• 

100*00 

22*60 

Sub-total 

444 .. 0*2174*26 

24-94 

0*48 

•• 

0*12 

100-00 

49-19 

Earning depend^ 
ards 

Male 

3 .. .. 10-93 

89-07 

, . 

. . 

• . 

100-00 

0-64 

Female . 

6 .. 10-41 7-87 

81-72 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

0*88 

Sub-total 

8 .. 6*06 C*16 

84*80 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

1-62 

Non^eaming 

dependarUs 

lif ale • 

188 39-02 49-62 6-81 

2-47 

1-23 

1-12 

0-83 

100-00 

23-61 

Female . 

220 24-48 42-74 19-07 

9-78 

1-68 

1-04 

1-31 

100-00 

26-78 

Sub-total 

408 31-42 46-98 12-74 

6-29 

1-41 

1-08 

1*08 

100-00 

49-29 

Total 

860 16-49 22-86 42-94 

16-66 

0-93 

0-63 

0-69 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of mem- 
bers (un- 

estimated) . 

.. K7 :t.7 


12 
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Earners and earning dependants constituted about 51 per cent, of 
the total; 27 per cent, being males and the remaining 24 per cent, females ► 
Earners and earning dependants mostly came in the age group of 15—54 
years. The non-eaming dependents, who consisted, mainly of children 
and females doing household work, accounted for 49 per cent. 

3-8. Family size, composition, anomic status and earning strength hy 
income 

3 -SI. Analysis hy family income 

For the purpose of analysis the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income classes and five family size groups. The two 
way distribution of families by income and size is given in table 3- 7. 

Table 3*7 


Percentage distribution of families by family income and family size 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 

IToTniltr airro 

■^30 30*““ 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 120— 

<120 <160 

150— 

<210 

210 All 
and 
above 

1 2 3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 9 


One 

83*32 

39-19 

5-66 

3-47 

• • 


• • 

23- 

26 

Two and three 

8*34 

35*52 

41*95 

36-38 

29-56 

, , 

• • 

35 

14 

Pour and five 

8*34 

21*56 

29-67 

27*08 

42-60 

69-24 

« t 

26- 

98 

Six and seven 

• • 

3*73 

13*62 

29-70 

12-96 

30-76 

76-49 

11 

•32 

Above seven 

• • 

•• 

9-30 

3-37 

14-88 

•• 

24-61 

4- 

30 


Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of 
families to 
total . . 

4*12 

45-27 

29-84 

12-13 

6-03 

1-70 0-91 

iro-00 


Number of 
famOies (un- 
estimated) 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size of the 
family and in higher income classes there were a larger percentage of 
large-sized families. The composition of families by the economic .status 
of members is given in table 3*8. 
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Ta.ble 3'8 

Composition of families by economic status 

Average number of members per family by monthly &mily 
■Category of income class (Rs.) 

members , * 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160- 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earners 

Adult male .. 

017 

0-74 

I- 00 

1-09 

1/J28 

1-43 

1-49 

. 0-.89 

Adult female 

100 

0-64 

0-83 

0-6i 

1*06 

0-72 

1-26 

0-76 

Children male 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 


Children female 


• • 

001 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-00 

All earners . , 

117 

1-38 

1*84 

1-77 

2-34 

2- 16 

2-76 

1.64 


■Earning depen- 
dants 


Adult male . . 

• • 

0-02 

006 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-02 

Adult female 

• • 


0:09 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

003 

Children male 

• » 


• • 


• • 

» • 


• • 

Children female 
All earning de- 

• • 

•• 

• • 

003 

• t 

• • 


0*00 

pendants .. 

• • 

0*02 

0-14 

0*03 

•• 

• • 


006 

Nonteaming 
dependants 
Adult male . . 

• • 

002 

,0-13 

. 0*.16 

0-27 

0-43 

• • 

0 09 

Adult female 

. • 

016 

0-34 

0*49 

0-47 

.0*86 

0-74 

0*:28 

Children, male 

. 0: 08 

. 0 .-48 

, a- 81 

. 1:00 

117 

0-73 

2-74 

0«70 

Children female 
All non-eaming 

0-17 

0*37 

0*76 

0-87 

0*63 

1‘02 

2-23 

0*68 

dependants 

0-26 

103 

2-04 

2-62 

2-44 

304 

6-71 

1-66 

' Total 









Adult male . . 

0-17 

0-78 

M8 

1*26 

1-66 

1*86 

1*49 

1;00 

Adult female 

100 

0-80 

1-26 

117 

1*63 

1>68 

2-, 00 

1*06 

Children male 

.0*08 

,0-48 

i0*81 

• i-oo 

. 1-17 

,0-73 

2*, 74 

0*70 

Children female 

0-17 

0*37 

0-77 

0-90 

0-63 

102 

2-23 

.0*68 

All members 

1>42 

2-43 

4-02 

4*32 

4-78 

6>19 

8*46 

3-34 

. Number of 
members (un- 









estimated) 

12 

218 

344 

149 

83 

26 

28 

860 
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The average inimber of members per family was 3 •34. Of these, 
1'64 were earners, 0-05 earning dependant and 1*65 non-earning depend- 
ents. The proportion of earners to the total members generally decreased 
with an increase in the level of income. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family 
income is thrown by table 3*9 which gives the distribution of fainiUes.fjy 
earning streng^. and income. 


Table 3-9 

Percentage distribution of families bg earning strength 


Monthly family incomo 


Earning J9t];cngth 


.30- 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

- .. - 

120— 

<150 

160-- 

<210 

210and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Onooarnor 

83-32 

61*87 

18*43 

41*02 

15*70 

42*61 

.. 

43-59 

One earner and one or more 
earning dopondonts 


2*30 





. , 

104 

Two earners 

16-68 

34*65 

69*84 

37*87 

60*55 

. . 

49 03 

45-90 

Two earners and one or more 
yarning dependents 



4-98 

2*53 



• • 

1-79 

Three earners 

. . 

1*18 

6*13 

18-58 

14*20 

57*39 

26 -46 

6-69 

Three earners and one or 
more earning dependents 








, , 

More than three earners 
with or without earning 
dependants 

. . 

. . 

0*62 

, . 

9*55 

. . 

24*51 

0-99 

Total 

100 00 

100*00 

100- 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 


Taking all families, those having one earner and two earners were 
44 per cent, and 46 per cent, of the total resj)cctively. The pcrccjntage 
of families having three earners and niore was rather small (8 per cent.). 

Table. 3* 10 gives the. distribution of families, by income and earning 
strength in terms of relationship with the nniin earner. The main (.•arner 
was defined as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind) 
from paid employment in the last calendar, month preceding the date 
of survey were more than similar earnings of any other earner of the fatnily 
employed in a registered mine. 
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Table 3*10 

Percentage distribution of families by earning strength and relationship with 

the main earner 


Family earning 
strength in terms 
of relationship 
with main 
earner 

Number 
of ^ 
families 
(unesti- 
mated) 

Monthly family income class (Ks.) 



Percon- 
» tage 
distri- 
bution 
of 

families 

<30 —30 60 — 
<60 <90 

90 — 

<120 

120 — 

<160 

160 — 210 
<210 and 
above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 4 6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Self • . 

69 

8-05 63-60 12-88 

11-66 

2-22 

1-69 


100-00 

43-59 

Self and wife or 
husband 

113 

1*72 38-82 39*84 

12-46 

6-00 


1-16 

100-00 

39-32 

Self and one or 
more children 

10 

.. 26-31 70-48 

4-21 




100-00 

3-43 

Self, wife or hus- 
band and one 









or mnro 

children • « 

10 

.. 12-10 20-82 

35-95 

31-13 



100-00 

2-13 

Self and one or 
more of lier fa- 
mily members 

30 

.. 14-92 50-29 

7-17 

13-57 

9-63 

4*42 

100- 00 

10-00 

Self, wife or hus- 
band and one 
or more other 
family mem- 
bers 

C 

.. 36-58 

46-82 

16-60 



100-00 

1-07 

Self, one ormoro 
children and 









one or mor<5 
oth(5r family 
members 

2 



100-00 



100-00 

0-46 

Self, wife orhiiR- 
band, one or 
more childnm 
and one or 
more other fa- 
mily members 









All families . • 

240 

4- 12 45-27 29-84 

12-13 

6-03 

1-70 

0-91 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of fami- 
lies (unesti- 
mntod) 

,, 

7 86 90 

33 

17 

5 

3 

240 

•• 


Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 
44 per cent, of the cases. In 39 per cent, of the cases, hc/she was assisted 
by wife/husband, in 3 per cent, of the cases by children, in 2 per cent, 
of the cases by wife/husband and children and in the remaining about 
10 per cent, of the cases by other family members. 
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Ah analysis of the number of earners, earning dependents and non- 
earning dependents according to income has already been made' in the 
preceding pages. Table 3-11 gives the number of dependents per 100 
families by their relationship with the main earner and monthly family 
income classes. The dependents have been classified into three categories, 
vii., living with the family, living away from the family and dejKjndent 
units living away. Dependents living with family are those shown as 
non-earning dependents in table 3*8. Thase types of dependents alone 
have been taken as members of families for the purpose of the survey. 
Dependents living away from family are those whose expenses are borne 
in full or in part by the sampled family but who do not live with the 
family. There may sometimes be groups of persons in whose case it 
is difficult to determine whether they are really dependent on the 
sampled family. Such groups may even include earners. Such groups 
have been taken as dependent units living away and have been classified 
separately. In their cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting 
and not individual persons. 


Table 3-11 

Number of dependents and dependent units j>er 100 families by relationship 

with the main earner 


Category of dependents and 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

-A- 

main earner <30 

30— 

<60 

60— 90— 

<90 <120 

120— 

<160 

160— 210 and All 
<210 above 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 9 


Living wUhfamHy 


Wife or husband 

. . 

7-71 

16-88 

33-68 

20-81 

85*78 

. . 

15*01 

Son or daughter 

Father, mother, undo and 

26 02 

76-87 

117-02 

178-96 

137-21 

28-46 

497*10 

106-48 

aunt 

a • 

5*63 

17-19 

8-67 

31-00 

42*61 

24-61 

11-64 

Brother, sister, cousin 

• • 

7-62 

47-61 

31-67 

32-61 

99-46 


26-16 

Nephew, niece 

Father-in-law, mothor-in-law, 

•• 

8-67 

0-99 

•• 

6-97 

47-30 

•* 

4*49 

brother-in-law, sister-in- 
law . . 

• • 

• • 

2-36 

.. 

13-96 

• • 

a a 

1-66 

Son-in-law, daughter-in-law 

• ■ 

• • 

0-70 

. . 

• • 

a a 

49-03 

0-66 

Grandchildren .. 

• • 

• # 

0-70 

• V 

■ • 

a a 

a a 

0-21 

Gthers 

• • 

0-17 

1-37 

• m 

• • 

a a 

a a 

0-48 

Total 

26 02 

103-47-^-42 

— lA- . 

262-78 

243-46 

303-69 

670- 64 

164-67 
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Table 3*11— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 9 

lA'^ng aUHiyfnmi family 

Wife or husbatid 

20 01 

11-20 

3-09 

11-27 

7-63 


8-9t 

Son or daughter 

14-48 

30-62 

12-76 

31-07 

43.76 

12-40 

.. 24-84 

Father, mother, uncle and 
aunt.. 

28-81 

46-18 

13-17 

34-39 

23-11 

. • 

31-14 

Brother, sister, cousiii 

34-34 

16-68 

7-83 

8-60 

16-70 

12-40 

.. 13-01 

Nephew, niece . . 

•• 

098 

4-64 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1-80. 

Father-in-law, mother-in- 
law, brother-in-law*, 
sister-in-law . . 


4-63 


3-69 



2-63 

Son-in-law, daughter-in-law 

•• 


1*26 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-37 

Grand children . . 


•• 

-- 

•• 

•* 

• • 

• . » ■ 

Others 

•• 

•• 

1-37 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-41 

Total 

97-64 

108-09 

44-90 

88-92 

90-19 

24-80 

.. 83-01 

Dependant units 








Number of dependent units 
living away per 100 
families 

• • 

6-61 

6-86 

3-88 

• ■ 

• • 

6-06 


Although the number of dependents living with family increased 
progressively with the increase in the monthly family income, there was 
no such clear tendency in the case of dependents or dependent units 
living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family compositioh type& in 
terms of relationship with the main eArner (excluding dependents living ■ 
away) is presented in table 3*12 by three broad income classes. Thfi 
first two groups; immafried earlier and husband'or wife, consist of single- 
wOf kers wHd ‘may have depeiidfetitS liV’iiig ‘^efeewheife. 
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Table 3*12 

Percentage distribution of families ly family composition {iv terms of 
relationship with the main earner) and income 


Monthly family f 
income., 
class (Rs.) 

Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 

: A 

Un. 

married 

ealTier 

Husi- 
band 
or 
wif ' 

Hus*- Hus- Hus- Un-' 

baikd band, * band, married 
arid wife wife, earner 

wife and children and ‘ 

children and other 

other membei s 
memberiB 

Rest 

\ 

Air 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

mm 

8 

9 

Below 60 

100-00 

77*04 

48-32 

34-65 

27-68 47-14 

38-47 

49-39 

60— — • • 

• • 

22-96 

51*68 

55*23 

- 58-90 48‘20 

35-98 

41-97 

120 and above 

• • 

• • 

•• 

10* 12 

13-42 4-66 

25-55 

8-64 

Total • • 

100- 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

10-37 

12-89 

8-99 

36-48 

9-60 7-66 

14-11 

100- 00 

Number of 

families (un- 
estimated) 

18 

20 

21 

103 

25 21 

32 

240 


Family type consisting of husband, wife and chiJdn;n constituted 
about 36 per cent, of the total families. 

Table 3-13 gives the distribution of fonxilies by family composition 
in terms of adults/children (excluding dependents living away) and level 
of income. 
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Table 3-13 

Percentwje distribution of families by family composition {in terms of 
adults ! children) and income 


Monthly Family comjKisition (in terms of adults/children) 

family 

income class 1 1 2 2 2 2 3 3 ‘3 Other All 

(Kb.) adult adult adults adults adults adults adults adults adults families 

and and 1 and 2 and and I and 

children child children more child more 

(one than than 

or 2 1 

more) children child 


1 23466789 10 11 12 


BelowGO .. 91*06 94*01 45*02 40*91 42*30 37*87 13*84 8*59 12*84 8*02 49*39 

60— <120.. 8*94 6-99 54*98 52*38 46*03 59*22 53*42 67*82 48*91 67*08 41*97 

120andaboYe 6*71 12*67 2-91 32*74 23*59 38*25 24*90 8*64 


Total 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 


percentage of 
families to 

total 23*26 4*97 15*90 12*03 11*00 12*41 2*98 2*29 5*88 9*28 100*00 


Number of 
families 

(unestimated) 38 9 38 32 29 28 12 10 20 24 240 


The common types of families were 1 adult (workers living singly) and 
2 adults with or without children. 

3*82. Analysis by per capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in size of families 
but not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes recom- 
mended that income per adult consumption unit or consumption 
expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide better economic 
classifications. Such classifications were not attempted in the analysis 
of data for the present survey because of the difficulties of having ;'iU 
appropriate scale of adult consumption unit. Some special analynis 
of the data were, however, undertaken by adopting per capita family 
income as the classificatory character. Some of these analysis are 
presented below. Table 3 • 14 gives the percentage distribution of families 
by monthly per capita income class and family size. 
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Table 3-14 

PercmUage distribution of families by per capita incotne and- family size 


Monthly por capita income class (Bs.) 
Family size f — 



<6 6— 
<10 

10— 

<16 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

25— 

<36 

36— 

<60 

60— 

<66 

66 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

One 

. . . • 

, , 

, , 

, , 

31-03 

60-47 

90-96 100-00 

23-26 

Two and three 

.. 413 

26-04 

24-07 

61-32 

48-73 

42-03 

9-04 

. . 

36-14 

Four and five 

.. 3616 

49-86 

43-30 

32-66 

17-63 

3-44 

. . 

. . 

26-08 

Six and seven 

.. 3100 

17-47 

27-26 

6-12 

2-71 

3-16 

. . 

. . 

11-32 

Above seven 

.. 28-72 

6-7S 

6-29 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

4-30 

Total 

.. 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Porcentace of families 

to total 

.. 8-33 

17-98 

13-22 

12-77 

10-20 

21-77 

4-66 

2*08 100-00 

Number of families 

(unoatimated) . . 

16 

40 

43 

32 

62 

48 

6 

3 

240 


It will bo seen that the percentage of families in higher j>or capita 
income classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the family. 

Table 3*15 shows broad composition of families (by economic status 
of members) by per capita income classes. 

Table 3-15 

Composition of famUie^ {economic statm) by per capita income classes 

Average numbe^r of membera per family by Uiimtlily per capita income claas 

(Ra.) 

Economic atatua of f ■ — - — — v 


members <6 

6— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

26— 

<35 

36— 

<50 

60— 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

AU 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners . • 

1-60 

1-81 

1-89 

1-76 

1-70 

1-42 

1-09 

1-00 

1-64 

Earning dependants 

0-09 

0-12 

• • 

0-07 

9-02 

0-04 

-• 

•• 

0 06 

Non-earning depen- 
dants . . 

4-64 

2-74 

2-74 

1-38 

0-69 

0-41 

, , 

, , 

1-66 

AJl members 

6-33 

4-67 

4-66 

3-21 

2-41 

1-87 

l-OO 

1-00 

3-34 


M/J(N)232DofLB-4 
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The proportion of earners to total members in the family increased 
with the increase in the per capita income. The earning dependants 
constituted only a small proportion of the total family members. The 
proportion of non-eaniing dependants, on the other hand, showed a 
declining trend with the increase in the per capita income. The resulting 
position was that the burden of dependency was markedly high in the 
case of low per capita income classes. 



Chapi’er 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
!•]. Concepts and dcjinitions 

Data rolatinjjf to family income were twlleoted in order to study the 
level and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in relation 
to income and in jjeiieral to provide a basis for classifying families into 
economic levels. ‘Income’ was taken to include all receipts which did 
not represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income 
from the following sources was collected in detail ; 

{i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages and 
allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, other 
eariiings and concessions ; 

(ii) Income from seif-employment such as boarding and lodging 
s(}rvi(;cs, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade, profession; 
iind 

[Hi) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented pro- 
perties, viz., laud and house; pension, cash assistance ; gifts 
and concessions ; interest and dividends; chance games and 
lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as 
receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of 
savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total 
receipts acscruing to the family. The value of the receipts in kind and 
of goods from family enterprise consumed by the family was imputed on 
the basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4 • 2. Average tnonMy income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 70-36 and the 
average per capita income was Rs. 20 • 83 . The average monthly income 

27 
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per family and per capita according to different family income classes 
is given below. 

Table 4-1 

Average monthly income hy income clas.^es 

Monthly family inoomo class (Rs.) 


<30 30 — 60 — 90 — 120 — 150 — 

<60 <90 <120 <160 <210 


210 

and 

above 


Monthly income 
Average per 

family .. 28-67 46-29 74-15 106-82 136-89 171-25 268-65 70-36 

Average per 

capita .. 20-16 18-69 18-46 24-68 28-71 33-04 31-79 20-83 

Percentage of 
families to 

total •• 4*12 45*27 29*84 12*13 6*03 1-70 0-91 100-00 

The average monthly income per family varied from Es, 28*57 in 
the lowest income class to Rs. 268*05 in the highest irctuno class. 

4*3. Income by category of earner 

Table 4*2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per family 
by category of earner and source. Incomt) w}»ich could not be ascribed 
to any particular member of the family was taken against the family as 
a wliolc. 

Table 4*2 

Average monthly income hy source, category of earner and family Imome 


Category of 
earner and 
source 


Men 

Paid employ- 
ment 

Self-employment 
Other sources 

Sub-total : by 
men 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


:30 30- 


60 — 90 — 120 — 150 — 210 All 

C60 <90 <120 <150 <210 and 

above 


3 4 5 6 7 


2-64 23*31 40-04 73-87 84-02 117-04 182-90 40-2Q 

0-30 0-02 1-39 .. A. 31 

2-40 2-92 3-66 7-43 6*98 O-is 3-03 

2*64 26-01 42-98 78*92 91-46 124-02 189-03 43-63 
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Table 4*2 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Women 

Paid omploy- 
mont 

23-77 

16-64 

24-81 

23-36 

40-48 

41-21 

77-86 

22-60 

Self-employ- 

incnt 


0-24 

0-62 

0-21 




0-30 

Other sources 

1-66 

1-86 

1-43 

0-12 

•• 

•• 

0-37 

1-36 

Sub-total : by 
women 

26-43 

18-74 

26-86 

23-68 

40-48 

41-21 

78-23 

24-25 

Children 

Paid employ- 
ment 



0-27 

0-31 


• • 


0-12 

Self- e mploy ment 

. . 

. • 

• • 

. . 

. • 

• • 


• • 

Other sources 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 


• • 

Sub-total : by 
children 



0-27 

0-31 

•• 


• • 

0-12 

Family 

Paid employ- 
ment 


0-01 

1-02 

1-12 

2-10 

1-75 


0-60 

Self-employ- 

ment 


-- (- 

-)0- 16 

0-27 

• a 


-- (- 

-)0-01 

Other sources 

0-60 

0-63 

3-17 

2-62 

2-86 

4-27 

1-39 

1-77 

Sub-total: by 
family 

0-60 

0-64 

4-04 

3-91 

4-96 

6-02 

1-39 

2-36 

Total 

Paid employ- 
ment 

26-41 

39-96 

66-14 

98-66 

126-60 

160-00 

260-76 

63-61 

Self-employ- 

ment 


0-64 

0-49 

1-87 




0-60 

Other sources 

2-16 

4-79 

7-52 

6-30 

10-29 

11-25 

7-89 

6-16 

Total income 

28-67 

45-29 

74-16 

106-82 

136-89 

171-26 

268-66 

70-36 


Percentage of 
families to 
total 


4*12 45-27 29-84 12-13 6-03 1-70 0-91 lOQ-00 
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An analysis of income by category of earner shows that men contri- 
buted the largest amount to the average monthly family income from 
all the three sources. The amount of contribution by women to the 
family income was considerable. The contribution of children and 
‘family’ to the family income was small. 

Table 4 • 3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by cat^ory 
of earner and source of earnings separately for different per capita income 
classes. 

Table 4*3 

Average mmthly inotym per family by category of earner, source and monthly 
per capita income classes 


igoiT of earner 
aodsonroe 


Uontbly per capita income class (Bs.) 


10 — 16 — 20 — 

<16 <20 <26 


25— 36— 60— 66 All 

<36 <60 <66 and 

aboTo 


Men 

Paid employment .. .. 30-23 20-11 46-83 36-36 36-41 49-10 63-62 79-03 40-29 

Self-em^yment .. .. .. 0-68 .. .. 0-13 0-81 0-31 

Othersonroes .. .. 6-29 3-93 3-01 2-48 2-19 2-14 2-49 3-68 3-03 

Sub-total: men .. 36-62 33-62 49-84 37-84 38-73 62-06 66-11 83-61 43-63 


Womtn 


Paid employment . . 
Self-employment .. 
Other sources 

.. 11-91 

so • • 

.. 4-23 

20-91 

1-36 

28-77 

0-91 

27-92 

1-86 

29-01 

0-71 

0-77 

21-66 

0- 84 

1- 15 

4-13 

ft ft 

22-60 

0- 30 

1- 36 

Sub-total: by women 

.. 16-14 

22-27 

29-68 

29-78 

30:49 

23*64 

4-13 

ft ft 

24-26 

ChOchtH 

Paid employment . . 

• . • • 

ft ft 

0-10 


0*54 

, , 

, , 

, , 

0-12 

Self-employment .. 

• • • ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

. • 

. • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Othersonroes 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Sub-total: by children 

.. 

•• 

0-10 

•• 

0-64 

•• 

•• 

ft ft 

0-12 

Family 

Paid employment . . 
Self-employment . . 

ft • ft ft 

0-40 

1-74 

0-39 

1-00 

0-24 

0-18 


0-60 

)0-64 

0-18 

• • 

, . 

, . 

, . 

• . 

-.(■ 

-)0-01 

Othersonroes 

1-31 

2-09 

2-70 

2-80 

1-63 

1-10 

0-37 

-• 

1-77 

Sub-total: by family 

0-77 

2-67 

4-44 

3-19 

2-63 

1-34 

0-66 

•• 

2-36 

Total 

Fftid em^yment . . 

.. 42-14 

60-42 

77-44 

63-67 

66-96 

70-99 

67-93 

79-93 

63-61 

Self-employment .. 

)0-64 

0-76 

, , 


0-84 

1-66 

, , 

, , 

0-60 

Othersonroes 

.. 11-83 

7-38 

6-62 

7-14 

4-69 

4-39 

2-86 

3-68 

6-16 

Total Income .. 

.. 63-43 

68-66 

84-06 

70-81 

72-39 

77-03 

60-79 

83-61 

70-36 
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The average monthly income per family increased from Rs. 63*43 
in the per capita income class of ‘Rs. 6 to less than Rs. 10’ to Rs. 84*06 
in the per capita income class of ‘Rs. 15 to less thai Rs. 20’ and thereafter 
it fluctuated in the different per capita income classes. 

4*4. Income and other receipts by compotients 

Table 4*4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family 
income and other receipts by components. The data are presented 
according to monthly family income classee. 

Table 4*4 


Average motSly receipts by components and family incctne classes 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 

PAA ^ 

<30 30— 
<80 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 AU 

and 
above 

1 2 3 

B 

6 

6 

7 

8 9 


Paid employ- 


ment 


Basic wages and 
aliowances 

1875 

30-99 

53-68 

76-37 

103-63 

141-39 

196-87 

60*39 

Bonus and com* 
mission 


0-04 

0-08 

1-68 

3-67 

m 9 

13*84 

0*59 

Concessions . . 

7-66 

8-87 

11-83 

19-10 

17-04 

18-61 

40-26 

11-90 

Rest 

•• 

0-06 

0-55 

2-50 

2-36 

•• 

10-79 

0*73 

Sub-total: paid 
employment 

26-41 

39-96 

66-14 

98-66 

126-60 

160-00 

260*76 

63-61 

Self-employ- 

ment 









Agriculture .. 

• • 


-)015 

0-27 

• t 

m • 

-- (- 

-)0-01 

Animal husban- 
dry 

• # 

0-08 

• • 

1-17 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-17 

Trade 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

. • 

• • 

• 9 

• • 

• V 

Rest 


0-46 

0-64 

0-43 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

0-44 


Subtotal : aelf- 
employment 


0-64 0*49 1*87 


• • 


0-6 
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Table 4*4— cow^(i. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

other income 


, , 

1-28 

2*64 

2-10 

6-61 

6-98 

6-13 

2-14 

Best 

2-16 

3-61 

4-88 

4-20 

4-78 

4-27 

1-76 

4-01 

Sub-total: other 

income 

2-16 

4-79 

7-62 

6-30 

10-29 

11-26 

7-89 

6-16 

Total income 

28-67 

46-29 

74-16 

106-82 

1.36-89 

171-26 

268-66 

70-36 


other receipts 
Sale of assets 


other than 
shares, etc. 


Credit purchase 
Loan taken . . 
Rost 

12-68 

0-04 

0-11 

2-67 

2-62 

0-86 

3-41 

0-70 

. . 

0-02 

0-16 

2-96 

Sub-total : 
other receipts 

12-68 

2-82 

2-62 

4-26 

0-70 

• • • ■ 

3-13 

Total receipts 

41-26 

48-11 

76-77 

111-08 

137-69 

171-26 268-66 

73-49 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

4-12 

46-27 

29-84 

12-13 

6-03 

1-70 0-91 

100-00 


A major portion (72 per cent.) of the family income was derived from 
basic wages and allowances. Bonus and commission accounted for about 
1 per cent, of the total income. The average monthly income from 
concessions and ‘rest’ comprising over-time earnings, etc., was Rs. 11-90 
or about 17 per cent, and Re. 0-73 or 1 per cent, respectively of the total 
income. 

Income from self-employment and others was comparatively low. 
“Other receipts” obtained through decreasing assets and increasing 
liabilities, comprised receipts from sale of assets, shares and securities, 
withdrawal of savings, credit purchases and loans taken, etc. These 
capital receipts amounted to Rs. 3-13 or about 4 per cent, of the total 
incx)me taking all the families together. 
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4*5. Income and other receipts by componenls and family size 

Table 4*5 give.'! the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by compone its and family size. 

Tablb 4*6 

Average monthly income and other receipts by components and family stze 


Family size 


Type of receipt 


— 




A 




— 

aiT 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Above 









seven 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from paid 
employment 

Basic wages and 









60-39 

allowances 

34-69 

43-28 

51-03 

58-98 

53-63 

74-69 

59-21 

68-14 

Bonus and com- 










mission 

, , 

O-IO 

0 44 

0-34 

0-30 

3-06 

. . 

2-50 

0-59 

Overtime earnings 

• . 

, • 

, , 

, , 

, , 

1-02 

. . 

. . 

0-10 

Other earnings . . 

, , 

0-10 

0-81 

0-48 

1-33 

1-94 


1-63 

0-63 

Concession 

6-97 

10-21 

16-47 

12-86 

11-88 

18-06 

11-84 

11-86 

11-90 

Total 

41-66 

53-69 

68-75 

72-66 

67-20 

98-77 

71-05 

84-19 

63-61 

Income from self- 
employment 
Boarding and lodg- 









0-11 

iiig services . . 

. . 

0-58 

. . 

. . 


• • 

. . 


Agriculture 

. • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 9 


(-)2-04 

0-70 {- 

-)0-01 

Animal hu^bxndry 

013 

. , 

0-87 

• • 

• • 


. . 


0-17 

Trade . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Profession 

• • 

■ • 

0-31 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

0-05 

Others 

• • 

0-94 

•• 

0-68 



•• 

-• 

0-28 

Total 

0-13 

1-52 

1-18 

0-68 



(-.)2.64 

0 70 

0-60 

Other income 










Net rent from land 
Net rent from 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

-- 

■-- 


house 

Net rent from 

1-08 

0-94 

0-87 

2-31 

3-54 

2-55 

10-53 

9-76 

2-14 

others 

, , 

, , 

, , 


, , 

, , 

, , 

. . 


Pension 

Cash assistance . . 
Gifts and conces- 

• * 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

-- 

-- 

• • 

sions 

Interests and di- 

2-02 

4-03 

3-62 

4-56 

5-50 

3-88 

5-92 

10 00 

4-01 

vidends 

Chance games and 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-- 

•• 

-- 



lotteries 

•• 

-• 

•• 

•• 

-- 

-- 

-- 



Total 

3-10 

4-97 

4-49 

6-87 

9-04 

6-43 

16-46 

19-76 

6-15 

Total income 

44-89 

60-18 

74-42 

80-21 

76-24 

105-20 

84-86 

104-65 

70-36 
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Table 4-5— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Oihtr gross 
receipts 

Sale of Hhares and 

securities 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

Withdrawal of sa- 

vings 

1-72 


8-67 

1*90 

0*62 

2*55 

. . 

6*74 

2*68 

Sale of other shares 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Credit purchase . . 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

018 

. . 

- . 

. . 

002 

Loan taken 

. . 

. . 

0-81 

. . 

0*18 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0*15 

Rost 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

** 

*• 

6*51 

0*28 

Total 

1*72 

*• 

9-48 

1-(K) 

0*98 

2*66 

•* 

13*25 

3-13 

Total receipts . . 

46* 01 

«018 

83*90 

82*11 

77*22 

107-76 

84*86 

117-90 

73-49 


Th(> fivomge iriconic per family gi’adualJy increased froin Rs. 44*89 
in case of single-member families fcoRs. 80*21 in case of families having 
4 members and thereafter fluctuated in different size classes. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 90 per cent, of 
the total income. Basic wages and allowances was by fe.r the most 
im])ortant component of income from 2 >aid employment in all size classes. 
Tlu! comparctivcly small contribution of other sources such as bonus 
and commission, over-time earnings, cor.tcssions and other earniirgs 
fluctuated in different size classes. 

Income from .self-employment and income from ‘other sources’ C.. 7 .,. 
rent, cash assi.stance, etc., were alout 1 ai'd 9 per cent, respectively of the 
total income and tlie.se did not .show any definite trend with the ( hange in 
the size of the families. 

4*6. Income and ollter rec<nj)ts by family composition 

4*61. In terms of rehUionship with the main earner 

The c^oinfiosition of family is an important factor which influences 
the level of family income. This can be seen from table 4*6 which gives 
the level of family income and total receipts by family composition in 
terms of relationship with the main earner. 
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Table 4*6 

Average monthly receipts by family composUinn in terms of relationship 




with the 

mnin 

earner 



(In Hupees) 

Item 


Family composition (in terms of relationship with the 
main earner) 

A 

' Un- 
married 
earner 

Hus- 

band 

or 

wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife, 

and 

children 

Hus- Un- 

band, married 
wife, earner 
children and 
and other 

other members 
members 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Income 

40-50 

60-34 

62-22 

80*22 

83-98 

66-13 

86-99 

70-36 

Other receipts 

3-46 

0-28 

•• 

6-74 

3-79 

3-71 

0-03 

3-13 

Total . . 

43-96 

60*62 

62-22 

86-96 

87-77 

68-84 

87-02 

73-49 

Percentage of 
faniilieu to 
total 

10-37 

12-89 

8-99 

36-48 

9-60 

7-66 

14-11 

100-00 


The average monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 73*49 
The major portion (Rs. 70*36) of this consisted of income from paid 
employment, self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, gifts 
concessions, etc., and the remaining Rs. 3*13 was derived from other 
receipts comprising sale of assets, shares and securities, loans, withdrawal 
of savings, etc. Receipts other than income, t.e., those arising out of diminu- 
tion of assets or increase in liabilities, was comparatively high in case of 
unmarried earner being about 9 per cent, of income or about 8 per cent, 
of total receipts. 

4*62. In terms of the number of aduUs and children 

Table 4*7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by family composition in terms of adults/children. 
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Table 4*7 

Averajge monthly income and other receipts by composition in terms of aduUsf 

childfen 


(In Bupees) 



Pk nily oomp> 

tition (in term^ of adult 4 /child ren) 



Item 

'11222 

adult adult adults adults adults 
and andl and 2 

chil- child chil- 
dren dren 

(one 
or 

more) 

2 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

2 chil- 
dren 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 
and 1 
child 

3 Other 

adults families 
and 

more than 

1 child 

All * 

1 

2 3 4 6 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Income . . 

44-94 43-00 63-41 71-40 75-60 

76-19 

97- 14 

99-02 

118-67 

100-64 

70-36 

Other re- 
ceipts . . 

1-71 .. 1-32 10-88 2-56 

2-67 

•• 

•• 

0-72 

6-23 

3-13 

Total .. 

46-65 43-00 64-73 82-28 78-06 

77-76 

97-14 

99-02 

119-39 

106-77 

73-49 

Percentafge 
of families 

tototal 23-26 4-97 16-90 12-03 11-00 

12-41 

2-98 

2-29 

5-88 

9-28 

100-00 


The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the income as well as to total 
receipts was comparatively high in case of families consisting of 2 adults 
and 1 child being about 15 per cent, and 13 per cent, respectively. 



Chapter 5 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 
6*1. Concepts and definitions 
6* 11. Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent to 
increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each were 
as follows — 

Expenditure on current living 
{i) Food and beverages; 

{ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(Hi) Fuel and light; 

(iu) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised — 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(/) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses; 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investment; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz,, taxes 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants were considered to 
be non-cohsumptioii Outgo as they are in the nature of transfer pa3rments. 

' ' ' ■ 37 
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Thus, in the analysis presented here, the term expenditure will refer to 
all the items under expenditure on current living but consumption expendi- 
ture will exclude taxes, interest and litigation and remittances to 
dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer and the barter purchases, 
account was also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods 
(but not services) obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods 
obtained from family enterprise was included on the income side as well 
as expenditure side. Similarly, in the case of items received at conces- 
sional rates, care was taken to include the amount of concession on the 
receipt side alsoj Value of all items not purchased from the market 
was calculated at retail market price inclusive of siles tax, entertainment 
tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts where only part was con- 
sumed in the reference period, that part alone was recorded under con- 
sumption and the rest, if substantial, was shown under savings. In case 
of self-owned houses and land or rent-free houses and quarters from 
employer or from other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imputa- 
tion being done on the basis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar 
house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar month 
preceding, the date of survey from each sampled family. 

5 • 12. Treatment of non-family members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure incurred 
by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled families 
included members, e.g., servants, or paying guests who were not family 
members but some parts of their consumption expenditure were mixed 
up with the family account. For the items where expenditure reported 
was for both family and non-family members of the household, a factor 
(f/f-f e where ‘f’ was the number of family members and ‘e’ the number 
of non-family members) was used to make adjustment for expenditure 
on account of non-family members. Since the consuming unit could 
comprise two elements, the participants in family account (f) and the 
extra person (e), the Investigators were instructed to record the composi- 
tion of the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time of survey and 
only such extra persons were to be accounted for who actually 
participated in the consumption expenditure of the family in the reference 
period. While calculating the share of the extras (e) it was assumed that 
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consuming persons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme 
cases where the expenditure on any group of items was incurred entirely 
for the paying guests, it was ignored on both receipts and expenditure 
sides of the family and when that on paying guests or servants was negligi- 
ble it was not counted under ‘c*. 

5*13. Consumption co-efficient 

For converting the family size into an equivalent number of adult 
sonsumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard 
scale of adult men < quivalents. There is no scale entirely suitable for 
conditions in India. It was, therefore, decided to adopt the following 
abridged scale of co-efficients based on an assessment of food requirements 
)f men and women in the various age-groups made by the Nutrition 
Research Laboratories of the Indian Council of Medical Research — 

Adult male .. .. .. .. .. 1*0 

Adult female .. .. .. .. .. 0*9 

Child (below 16 years) .. .. .. .. 0*6 

•2. Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect detailed 
lata on consumption expenditure item by item because such data form 
le basis of the weighting diagram of consumer price index numbers, 
uch data, together with similar data on non-consumption outgo and 
ipital outlays, expressed as average per family for the total population 
t industrial workers, are presented in Appendix II separately for single- 
lember families and all families. Taking all families, the average 
lonthly income of the family came to Rs. 70 • 36 and the average consump- 
on expenditure worked out to R8.62 *90, resulting in a surplus of Rs. 7 * 46. 
^hen remittances to dependants in the form of expenditure on current 
(ring was considered, the surplus decreased to Rs. 1*97. The analysis 
ill first be made in terms of consumption expenditure and other 
sbursements, i.e., non-consumption outgo and capital outlays will be 
scussed separately. 

6*21. Consumption expenditure 

t Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 62*90 per family 
r month, an expenditure of Rs. 38*56 or 61 per cent, was incurred 
^ food, Rs. 5*91 or 9 per cent, on tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants, 
J. 4*71 or 7 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 6*06 or 10 per cent, on 
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housing, water charges and household appliances, etc., Rs. 4*18 or 7 
per cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear, footwear, etc., and Rs. 3*48 or 6 
per cent, on other items like personal care, medical care, transport and 
communications, etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult 
consumption unit came to Rs. 14*23 per month. Table 6*1 which gives 
the details of average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit 
for the different income classes shows that the figures fluctuated within 
narrow limits. 


Table 5*1 

Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit by income classes 


Monthly family 
income class (lls.) 

Average 
number of 
members per 
family 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult consump* 
tion units 
per family 

Average 
monthly ex- 
penditure on 
food per 
family (Rs.) 

Average 
expenditure; 
on food per 
equivalent 
adult consump 
tion unit Rs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

<30 

1-42 

1-22 

17*18 

14-08 

<60 .. .. 

2-43 

2-00 

24-63 

12-27 

60— <90 .. 

4-02 

3-26 

42-96 

13-18 

90— <120.. 

4-32 

3-46 

69-44 

17-23 

120— <160.. 

4-78 

3-94 

66-42 

16-86 

160"— <210.. .. 

619 

4-33 

88-16 

20-36 

210 and above 

8-46 

6-27 

132-64 

21-14 

All 

3*34 

2-71 

.38-66 

14-23 


5*22. Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays 

The average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, 
interest and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and invest- 
ments and debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 11 *08 or about 18 per cent. ol 
the consumption expenditure. Of this, an expenditure of Rs. 5*49 was 
incurred towards remittances to dependants, Rs. 4*83 on savings and 
investments and Re 0*76 on debts repaid. Repayment of debts and 
savings and investment are in the nature of capital outlays because they 
represent decrease in liabilities or increase in assets. 
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The more important items under savings and investments were 
provident fund (Rs. 1 • 12) reported by about 34 per cent, of the total 
families surveyed. The amount remitted to dependants was quite 
high, being Rs. 5*49. It can naturally be anticipated that most of the 
remittances will ultimately go into the consumption of dependants Uving 
away. 

5-23. The budget of single-member families 

Single-member families constituted about 23 per cent of the total 
families. Such families generally consisted of industrial workers who lived 
alone in the area leaving their familK sor dependants at the native places. 
The average monthly income of single member familes was Rs. 44*89 
and tile av(jrage monthly consumption expenditure Rs. 36*53, leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 8*36. However, when items such as remittance to 
dependants, taxes and interest on loans, which form a part of current 
living expenditure, were included, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 3*07 
against the average surplus of Rs. 1 • 97 in case of all families. 

Table 5 • 2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, in 
terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups and sub-groups of 
items, between single-member families and multi-member families. 

Table 5*2 


Percentage expenditure on groups /suh-groups of items 


Groups and sub-groups of items 

Single- 

member 

families 

Type of fomily 


Multi- 

member 

families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Food .. .. .. .. .. .. 

67*82 

61*86 

61*30 

Pan, supari, tobacco and alcoholic beverages . . 

8*81 

9*48 

9*40 

Fuel and bght .. .. «. .* .. 

6-64 

7*63 

4*49 

Bent for house and water charges 

9-33 

8*34 

8*47 

House repairs and upkeep, house-hold appliances and 
utilities, furniture and furnishings and housdiold 

86rVlO08 •• •• •• •• •• 

1-81 

1*06 

1*16 


M/J(N)232DofLB~6 
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Table 5*2 — contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear and miscellane- 
ous •• •• •• •• •• 

9*12 

6*26 

6*25 

Personal care .. 


• • 

3*66 

2*38 

2*64 

Education and amusement 


• • 

• • 

1*27 

1*10 

Recreation and reading . . 


• • 

0*33 

0*63 

0*69 

Medical care . • 


• • 

. . 

. . 

• • 

Other consumption expenditure . . 


• • 

2*68 

1*09 

1*30 


Total 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, fuel and 
light,* pan, supari, tobacco and alcoholic beverages and recreation and 
amusement and more on house rent and water charges, clothing, bedding, 
footwear, headwear and miscellaneous, personal care, house repairs, 
upkeep, etc. and other consumption expenditure which consisted of t rans- 
port and communications, subscription, gifts and charities, ceremonials, 
etc. Judged from the restricted angle of the proportionate expenditure 
on food, single-workers had a higher level of living than the families. 
Taking the absolute figures, the expenditure on food per adult consump- 
tion unit was Rs. 13*53 per month in the case of multi-member families and 
Bs. 22*00 in case of single-member families. Taking important sub-groups 
under food, the average expenditure on cereals, pulses, meat, fish and 
eggs, and prepared meals per adult consumption unit was Rs. 18 * 41 in case 
of single-member families and Rs. 10*92 in respect of multi-member 
families . The average expenditure on non-food items was also markedly 
high in case of single-men. Thus, single men spent, on an average, 
Rs. 2*49, Rs. 3* 47 ,Rs. 1*35 and Rs. 3*55 on fuel and light, clothing, bed- 
ding, footwear, headwear, etc., personal care and rent for housing and water 
charges as against the average expenditure per adult consumption unit of 
Rs. 1 • 67, Rs. 1*37, Re. 0 * 52 and Re. 1 * 82 respectively in the case of multi- 
member families. 

5*3. Levels of expenditure by income and family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 68 *39 per family, 
Rs. 20*23 per capita and Rs. 25*18 per adult consumption unit. Table5*3 
gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per capita and per 
adult consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 
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Table 6*3 


Average monthly expenditure by income classes 





Monthly family income class (Bs.) 





r 

Item 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

' 1 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly expen- 
diture 

Average per 
family 

35-82 

46-75 

73-81 

102-36 

116-72 

129-72 

288-70 

68-39 

Average per 
capita 

26-28 

18-88 

18-32 

23-66 

24-28 

26-02 

34-16 

20-23 

Average per 
adult con- 
sumption 
unit 

29-43 

22-86 

22-67 

29-68 

29-41 

29-99 

46-06 

26-18 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

412 

46-27 

29-84 

12-13 

6-03 

1-70 

0-91 

100-00 


The average monthly expenditure per family gradixally increased from 
Rs. 35-82 in the lowest income chxsstoKs. 129 -72 in the income class of 
‘Ks. 150 to loss than Rs. 210’ and thereafter suddenly rose to Rs. 288-70 in 
the highest income class where the percentage of families reportitg 
ox])enditure was negligible. Since family expenditure is determined largely 
by the family size and in each family by the age-' ex dilTerentials of the 
members, an analysis of expenditure in terms of per capita and per adult 
consumption unit can throw some light on the level of living. Taking aver- 
age per capita expenditure in the family and average expenditure per 
adult consum])tion unit, there were only small variation from the overall 
average in different income classes leaving out the highest income class. 

Table 5 - 4 shows how families with different compositions (in terms 
of relationship with main earner) were distributed in the three expendituie 
classes. Table 5-5 shows such a distribution of families in tei-ms of their 
adults/children composition. Both the tables show tliat generally with 
Increasing number of members in the family a larger percentage of 
families came in the middle expenditure class. 
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Table 6*4 

VermiUige dislrihulion of families by family com'positim {in terms of 
relaiionship vnth main earner) and expenditure 


Family composition (in terms of relationship with main earner) 


Monthly family 
expenditure 
class (Bs.) 

r 

Un- 

married 

earner 

Hus- 

band 

or 

wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 



Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

child- 

ren 

Hua- 

bandp 

wife, 

child- 

ren 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Un- 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Best 



All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

85*55 

62*40 

63*66 

40*68 

24*07 

66*40 

47*39 

61*71 

60— <120 .. 

14*45 

37*60 

36*35 

46*97 

65*64 

32*09 

39*06 

40*93 

120 and above 

*• 

** 

• • 

12*35 

10*29 

1*61 

13*65 

.7*36 

Total . . 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percentage of 
families to 
total * • 

10*37 

12*89 

8*99 

36*48 

9*50 

7*66 

14*11 

100*00 


Table 5-5 

"Percentage distribaiion of families by family composition {in terms of adults j 

children) and expenditure 


Family composition intermsofadults/ohildren 


Hontiily 

family 

expen^tni 

class 

(Ib.) 


r' 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Other 

k 

All 

adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults families 


e 

and 


and 

and 

and 


and 

and 




children 


1 

2 

more 


1 

more 




(one 


child 

children than 


child 

than 




or 




2 



1 




more) 




children 



child 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

, 75*78 

94*01 

69*98 

44*46 

46*71 

61*22 

32*11 

18*36 

16*40 

8*02 

61*71 

24*22 

5*99 

39*21 

44*40 

44*68 

39*91 

67*89 

68*60 

61*92 

68*21 

40*93 

. 

•• 

0*81 

11*14 

8*61 

8*87 

• • 

13*04 

22*68 

23*77 

7*36 

. 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 


60— <120 
120 and 
above . 


Percentage 
of families 

to total .. 23*26 4-07 1S*90 12*03 11*00 12*41 2*08 2*20 6*88 0*28 100*00 
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6 *4. Expenditure by family income 

Table 5 • 6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per fanuly on 
sub-groups and groups of consumption items in various monthly family 
income classes shows how the pattern of expenditure was influenced by the 
level of inconi.e. At the end of the table, figures are also given on non- 
consumption outgo and capital outlays, covering total disbursements. The 
figures arc, however, subject to effects of variations in family size. The 
percentages discussed later in ihc analysis of the table have all been 
derived with reference to consumption expenditure. 

Table 5-6 


Average monthly family expenditure on groups and sub-groups 
of items by family in-come classes 


Kilh-crrniiTM errmma 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 

iL- 



items 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120 — 150— 210 and 

<150 <210 above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Food 

Cereals and cereal products 

12-37 

16-60 

28-51 

33-08 

40*16 

57-89 

71.93 

24-62 

Pulses and pulse products 

0-96 

M4 

2*49 

3*65 

3-76 

4*66 

7-61 

2*11 

Oil seeds, oils and fats . . 

0-61 

0-90 

1-66 

2-79 

3-27 

3-05 

10-37 

1-62 

Moat, fish and egg 

0-51 

0*99 

3-52 

4.44 

6-86 

8-69 

15-72 

2-76 

Milk and milk products . . 


0-09 

0-26 

0-36 

•• 

0-31 

6-62 

0-22 

Vegetables and vegetable 
products 

1-75 

2-02 

2-87 

483 

6-09 

6-24 

9-76 

2-96 

Fruits and fruitproducts 

• • 

• • 

001 

0-14 

-- 

-- 

2-70 

0-03 

Condiments, spices, sugar 
etc. .. 

0-91 

1-12 

2-44 

4*12 

4-96 

6-18 

7-69 

2-24 

Non-alcoholicbeverages . . 

• • 

0-05 

0-26 

0*59 

1-05 

0-42 

0-94 

0-25 

Prepared meals and refresh- 
ments 

007 

1-67 

0-94 

6*44 

1-28 

1-73 

0-40 

1-76 

Sub-total : food 

1718 

24-53 

42-96 

69*44 

66-42 

88-16 

132-64 

38-66 
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Table h-% — c(mtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Non-food 

Pan, Bupari 

004 

0-19 

0-40 

0-92 

0-61 

0*71 

2-33 

0-38 

Tobac 00 and products • • 

017 

1-24 

2-26 

3-04 

3-81 

6-20 

6-08 

1-96 

Alcoholic beverages, etc . . . 

2.22 

2-42 

6-27 

3-90 

3-67 

3*68 

7-26 

3-67 

Fuelandlight .. 

2-20 

3*46 

6*34 

6-91 

6*93 

8-36 

8-03 

4-71 

House rent, water charges, 
repairs, etc . . . 

206 

3-79 

6-02 

7-61 

8-89 

7-41 

17-62 

6-33 

Furniture and furnishings 

. . 

0-08 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0-04 

Household appliances, etc . 

1*09 . 

0-37 

0-60 

0*47 

0-86 

1*42 

1-18 

0-64 

Household services 

• • 

0-07 

0-09 

0*74 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0-16 

Clothing, bedding and head- 
wear 

1*02 

1*61 

2*28 

6*26 

4-29 

4*31 

17*37 

2-64 

Footwear 

• • 

0*32 

• • 

0-21 

, , 

0-62 

, , 

0-18 

Miscellaneous (laundry, etc.) 

0*92 

0-99 

1-63 

2-46 

2-64 

2*62 

2-74 

1-46 

Medical care . . • • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. • 

• • 

, . 

, , 

, • 

Personal care . . 

1-06 

0-93 

1-50 

2-83 

3*70 

4*76 

4-56 

1-60 

Education and reading . . 


0-01 

• , 

0-04 

0-03 

, , 

73-64 

0-69 

Beoreation and amusement 

• . 

0*14 

0-60 

0-83 

0*41 

0-10 

0-12 

0-37 

Transport and communica- 
tion . . 

• • 

.. 

0-03 


0-90 



0-06 

Subscription, etc . 

• • 

0*66 

0-06 

1-16 

0-17 

, , 

14-71 

0-60 

Personal effects and mis- 
cellaneous expenditure . . 

• • 

0-19 

O-IO 

0-10 

0-29 

, , 

1-72 

0-16 

Sub- total : non-food . . 

10-77 

16*46 

26-07 

36-36 

36-90 

39-08 

156-16 

24.34 

Total ; consumption ex- 

penditure 

27-96 

40-99 

69-03 

96-80 

103-32 

127-24 

288-70 

62-90 

Non-eion8%m]piion txptndUuro 

Taxes, interest and litigation 

. . 

, , 



.. 




Eemittancesto dependants 

7-87 

4*76 

4-78 

6-66 

12-40 

2*48 


6-49 

Savings and investments. . 

0-80 

2*12 

4-74 

6-02 

10-11 

39-44 

36-72 

4-83 

Debts repaid . . 

•• 

0-16 

*• 

6-27 

-- 

-- 

4-90 

0-76 

Total : non- consumption 

expenditure . . 

8-67 

7*04 

9-62 

16-86 

22-61 

41*92 

40-62 

11-08 

Total: disbursement . . 

36-62 

48-03 

78-56 

112-65 

126-83 

169-16 

329-32 

73.98 


FWoentage of families to 
total 


4’12 46"27 29-84 12-13 6-03 1-70 0-91 100-00 
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The average raonthly consumption expenditure per family waa 
Us. 62*90. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 38*66 or about 61 per 
cent, of the consumption expenditure. Although the proportion of expendi- 
ture on food to consumption expenditure decreased from about 61 per cent, 
in the lowest income class to 46 per cent . in th e highest income class, there 
was no distinct relationship as between different income classes. For- 
various sub-groups under food group also the percentage of expenditure 
had no clear relationship with the level of income. 

The non-food group accounted for about 39 per cent, of the consump- 
tion expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more important necessi- 
ties, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs and clothing 
bedding and headwear sub-groups formed about 52 per cent. The j)ercent- 
age expenditure on conventional necessities and luxuries such as fumitiue 
and funxisLings, household appliances, household services, miscellaneous 
(laundry, etc.), footwear, recreation and amusement, transport and com- 
munication, subscriptions, personal effects and miscellaneous expenses 
accounted for about 15 per cent, of the expenditure on non-food items. The 
percentage expenditure on pan, supari, tobacco and alcoholic beverages 
accounted for about 24 per cent, of the expenditure on non-food items. 
As regards relationship with income the expenditure on these items did 
not reveal any clear cut trend . 

5*6. Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 5 • 7 gives the break-up of the average montldy expenditure per 
family by sub-groups and groups of items for different per capita in- 
come classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and 
capital outlay also. 

Table 5*7 


Average monthly family expeifiditure and disbursements on groups and 
sub-groups of items by per capita income classes {Rs.) 




Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 



groups of items <5 

a— 

<10 

10— 16— 
<16 <20 

20— 

<25 

26— 

<36 

36— 

<60 

60— 

<66 

65 

and 

above 

ah’ 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Food 

Oereals and cereal 
products 

27-61 28-11 31-99 27-30 

2M8 

20 13 

16-61 

18-27 

24-62 

Pulses and pulse 
products 

2-20 

1-76 2-76 

213 

1-91 

2 32 

_l-08 

3-06 

2-11 
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Table 6*7 — cortd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Oil seeddy oils and 
fats 

• * 

1*49 

1-49 

1-90 

1*64 

1*21 

2-17 

0*69 

1*04 

1-62 

Moat, fish and eggs 

• • 

1-95 

1-37 

3-76 

2-94 

2-66 

3*68 

1*12 

5-68 

2*76 

Milk and milk pro- 
ducts . . 

• m 


0-46 



0-03 

0-59 



0-22 

Vegetable and vege- 
table products . . 

• • 

3- 10 

3-04 

3-41 

3-33 

2*38 

3*22 

1*01 

2-30 

2-95 

Fruits and fruit pro- 
ducts . . 



• ■ 

0-01 


0-01 

0-20 



0-03 

Condiments, spices, 
sugar, etc. 


2*53 

1-85 

2-93 

2*51 

1*86 

2-38 

l-Ol 

2*78 

2-24 

Non-alcoholic bever- 
ages . . 


0-43 

0-16 

0*27 

0*47 

0-14 

0*25 

0-03 

0*30 

0-25 

Prepared meals and 
refreshments 

« • 

0-63 

0*53 

0*93 

0*74 

0*72 

3*29 

10*15 

3*07 

1-76 

Sub-total: food 

• • 

39-84 38-76 47-95 41-06 

32-10 

38-23 

30-70 

36*49 

38-56 

Non-food 











Pan, supari 

• • 

0-08 

017 

0-39 

0-39 

0*34 

0*63 

0-40 

0-77 

0-38 

Tobacco and products 

• • 

1*66 

1-42 

2-34 

1-86 

1*63 

2*25 

3-70 

1-93 

l-{(6 

Alcoholic beverages, 
etc. 

• • 

4-94 

4-69 

4*42 

3*45 

3*03 

3*04 

0-87 

0-10 

3-57 

Fuel and light 

. . 

5*24 

4-89 

5-90 

5-69 

3*85 

4*45 

2-28 

3-32 

4-71 

House rent, water 
charges, repairs, 
etc. 

• • 

6-26 

5*01 

6-52 

4-70 

4*92 

6*05 

2-99 

2-07 

5 33 

Furniture and fur- 
nishings . . 

• m 

• • 

0.21 

• • 

• a 

• • 

• • 


• • 

0-04 

Household appliances, 
etc • • • • • 

• • 

0-35 

0-53 

0*54 

0-78 

0*67 

0-60 

0-39 

0-36 

0-54 

Household services 

• a 

• ( 

. 014 

a • 

• . 

0.41 

0-66 

. . 

0<15 

Clothing, bedding 
and headwear . . 

• ■ 

2-20 

1*83 

3-02 

3-25 

1-83 

3-83 

1-40 


2-64 

Footwear 

a • 

• . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0-35 

2-22 

• * 

o-ia 

Miscellaneous (laun- 
dry, etc.) 

.. 

1-26 

M4 

1*74 

1-35 

1-50 

1-81 

0-99 

1*20 

1-46 

Medical care 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

Personal care 

a • 

1-21 

0*86 

1*98 

1-62 

1-84 

2-00 

1-17 

1-61 

1-60 

Education and read- 
ing 

- 

- 

•03 

• • 

• • 

0-01 

3-10 

• • 

a a 

0-69- 
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Table 5*7 — conoid. 


1 

2 3 

4 5 

'6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Hocereatioii and 

amimemont 

.. 107 

014 0-34 

008 

0-44 

0-45 

0-09 

0-81 

0-37 

Transport and com- 
munication 




0-28 

004 



0-06 

iSubscription, etc . . . 

.. 018 

0*46 i0€ 

012 

0*57 

0-60 

1-99 

. . 

0-60 

Personal eirects and 
miscellaneous ex- 
pense . . 

. . 

0-30 0-30 

014 

0-06 

0-19 

, , 

. . 

0-16 

Sub*total: non food. . 

.. 24-44 21-81 28-56 23-43 

20-87 

29-76 

19- If) 

12-16 

24-34 

Total consumption 
expenditure 

.. 64-28 60-76 76-60 64-49 

62-97 

67-99 

49-85 

48-65 

62-90 

Non-consumption 

expenditure 

Taxes, interest and 
litigation 








• • 

Bemittancc.s to de- 
pendants 


0-63 2-99 

3*60 

8-17 

6-23 

18-56 

;)5 00 

5*49 

Saviiig.s and invest- 
ments . . 

.. 1-45 

3-41 2’99 

4-41 

802 

6-08 

1-38 


4-83 

Debts repaid 

.. 

.. 1-40 

•• 

• • 

2-63 

•• 


0-76 

Total non- consump- 
tion expenditure 

.. 1-45 

4 04 7-38 

8-07 

16-19 

14-94 

19-94 

36-06 

11-08 

Total disbursements 

.. 65-73 64-61 83-88 72-66 

69-16 

82-93 

69-79 

83-71 

73-98 


The percentage expenditure on food and non-food items to tlie 
consumption expenditure fluctuated in different per capita income class- 
es within narrow limits, excepting the highest per capita income class. 

6- 6. Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can be derived from ananal)r8is of 
family budget is how the expenditure on a particular commodity variess 
with the level of family income. This relationship is generally termed the 
Engel Curve after Ernest Engel. The results derived by Eengel from hia 
studies are set out below : 

ft) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the- 
family budget. 
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(n) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as the 
level of living of the family increases. 

(ew.) The proportioii of expenditure on rent and clothing is appro- 
ximately constant and that on ‘luxury items’ imTcases with 
a rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions the second is the most important since this 
has been confirmed repeatedly and is now known as the Engel’s Law. It is 
customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on food to total 
expen flitnre to reflect roughly the variations in the level of living. An 
attempt has been m.ado to analyse the distribution of families in each 
T)eT cap’.ta income class and family size chiss by the percentage ex])endi- 
<^ure on food. 


5*61. Aialym by per capita income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income, a id 
the size of the family is the most important among such factors. To 
elim.inatc the effect of the size of the family, therefore, analysis h is been 
made in terms of per capita income classes instead of family income 
classes. Table 5*8 gives the percentage distribution of families in each 
monthly per capita income class by the percentage of expenditure on food 
to total expenditure. 


Table 5* 8 


Percentage distribution of families in each per capita income class by per- 
centage expenditure on food 


Porcoatage exponrli- 
turo on food to ^ 


Monthly per capita income clasH (Rs.) 



total exp3n<liture 

<5 . 5 — 

<10 

10 — 

<16 

16 — 

<20 

20 — 

<25 

25 — 

<35 

35 — 

<60 

60 — 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

All’ * 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Below 45 


4-91 

4-84 

8-88 

49-00 

39-16 

71-19 

60-72 

26-16 

45— <50 

■ . 

1-64 

16-80 

3-58 

3-17 

11-37 

19-77 

39-28 

7-79 

60— <55 

.. 3202 

8-82 

18-52 

12-51 

3-76 

2-66 

.. 


9-58 

55 — <60 

.. 9-42 

27-19 

5-92 

10-72 

18-43 

14-34 



14-49 

60-<66 

.. 19-46 

10-02 

6-09 

22-76 

6-56 

8-58 



10-13 

65— <70 

.. 29-00 

21-97 

28-54 

29-45 

11-61 

10-73 



18-46 

70 and abovo . . 

.. 10-10 

25-46 

20-29 

12-10 

7-47 

13-27 

9-04 

-- 

14-39 

Total 

.. 100-00 100 <00 100-00 100-00 lOO'OO 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
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It will be seen that the percentage of families having significantly 
lower percentage expenditure on food is generally high in higher per capita 
income classcfs. 8imih.r]y, the percentage of families having appreciably 
higher percentage expenditure on food is generally low in higher per 
capita income classes. 

5*62. Analysis by family size 

While analysing the i)erceiitago expenditure on food vis-a-vis the 
family size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly s2)eaking, the large 
sized families contain comparatively more earning nrembers resulting in 
higher family income. This, however, is only a rough relationship and 
hence a percentage distribution of families with a cc-rtaiir percentage 
exi)enditure on food by size will be subjex;t to the effects of variation in 
both family size and income. Subject to this, table 5-9 gives the per- 
centage distribution of families in each family size class by percentage 
expenditure on food to total exj)enditiire. 

Table 5-9 

Percentage distribution of families tn each family size class hy percentage 

expenditure on food 

Family size 

Number , -a_. 

Percentage expenditure of 


on food to total 
expenditure 

families 

(unestima- 

ted) 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 6 

6 and 7 

Above 

7 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Below 46 

49 

62-90 

21-63 

9-26 

4-26 

* ■ 

25-16 

46— <60 

17 

16-26 

6-28 

7-61 

• ■ 

• • 

7-79 

60— <66 

22 

• V 

7-62 

14-36 

17-86 

27-38 

9-58 

66— <60 

36 

12-22 

11-63 

16-99 

23-98 

11-36 

14-^9 

60— <66 

31 

• • 

16-16 

11-99 

7-87 

9-49 

.10-13 

66— <70 

45 

6-68 

23-85 

18-97 

32-93 

6-19 

18-46 

70 and above 

40 

3-96 

12-83 

20-82 

13-11 

46-68 

14-39 

Total 

240 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage distribu- 
ti<'n of families 

• s 

23-26 

3614 

26-98 

11-32 

4-30 

100-00 

Number of families 
(nnestimated) 


38 

90 

73 

28 

II 

240 
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About 78 por cent, of the single- member families spent less tlian 50 
per cent, of the consumption expenditure on food, and only about 4 per 
cent. ot‘ such families spent 70 per cent, or more on food. As against 
this, about 17 percent, and 4 per cent, of the families comprising 4 and 5 
members and 6 a!id 7 members respectively spent less than 50 per cent, on 
food and similarly about 21 per cent, and 13 per cent, of the corresponding 
families spent 70 per cent, or more on food. The influence of the size of 
the family seems to be felt more markedly in case of end classes of per- 
centage expenditure on food, i.e., less than 45 and 70 or more which are 
appreciably lower or higher than the overall average percentage ex- 
penditure on food. 

5*7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on sdectal sub-groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure or non-consumption 
outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expenditure 
habits of the population groups. Such figures by size of families are 
given in Table 5*10. 


Table 5-10 


Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected suJj-groups hy 

family size 


Family sizo Percen- 

Item *' — , tageof 

fami- 



One 

Two 

or 

three 

Foxir 

or 

five 

Six 

or 

seven 

Above 

seven 

All 

lies 

(unesti- 

mated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Prepared meals and 


refreshments 

56-71 

50-64 

67-31 

63-27 

92-01 

56-86 

152 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

12-44 

23-62 

15-86 

34-59 

69-21 

22-17 

49 

Pan, supari . . 

58-41 

66-97 

45-28 

42-13 

82-15 

63-67 

141 

Tobacco and tobacco 
Ijroducts . . 

76-60 

87-49 

98-86 

92-11 

100-00 

88-97 

222 

Alcoholic beverages 

67-36 

69-59 

79-61 

88-92 

62-79 

73-14 

191 
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Table 6*10 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Eurniture and furnieh- 
ings 


2-17 




0-76 

1 

Household services 

3-96 

2-64 

0-99 

, , 

, , 

2-07 

3 

Alcdical care 

. . 

• • 

. • 

. . 

, , 

, , 


Personal care 

100-00 

83-57 

89-81 

89-90 

100-00 

90-43 

229 

Education and reading 

. . 

2-69 

10-81 

3-96 

, . 

4-20 

6 

Recreation and amuse- 
ments 

10-66 

21-78 

14-36 

13-16 

31-49 

16-68 

38 

Transport and communi- 
cations 

0-65 

0-98 

0-87 



0-72 

3 

Remittances to depen- 
dants 

60-87 

31-65 

18-50 

7-89 


30-98 

60 

Savings and investments 

36-12 

69-72 

48-78 

37-09 

47-56 

48-07 

122 

Debts repaid 

- - 

3-28 

1-14 

11-84 

6-19 

3-01 

6 


About 56 por cent, of the families incumMl e.xpendituni on j)repare(l 
nieels and refreshments. About 22 per cent, of the families reported 
<^xponditure on non-ahioholie beverages, like, tea, soft drinks, etc. The 
l)crcentage of families addicted to tobacco and tobacco products and pan, 
su])ari wore about 89 and 54 respectively. About 73 fx'.r c?ent. of the 
families reported expenditure on alcoholic beverages. Furniture and 
furnishings did not seem to be much popular objexits of expenditure 
while about 2 per cent, of families spent on houshold services. 

Expenditure on personal care was reported by about 90 per cent, of 
the families. The percentage of families reporting expenditiu-e on 
education and reading was about 4. About 17 per cent, of the families 
reported expenditure on recreation and amusement. The use of mejuis 
of transport and communications was not common and only about less 
than 1 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on this sub-group. 

About 48 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing 
some amount while the expenditure on account of remittances to de- 
pendants was reported by about 31 per cent, of all families. Only about 
3 per cent, of the families were making repa)rments of debts. 


Chaptbu 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6*1. Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink 
and tobacco (excluding prepared meals and refreshments for which it was 
rot possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the sampled 
families. The quantities of various items consumed on an average per 
family per month are presented in table 6*1. 

Table 6*1 


Average quantity consumed 'per family per month by items 



Standard 

Number 

Average 


unit 

offami- 

quantity 

Item 

(quantity) 

lies re- 
porting 
(unesti- 
mated)* 

consumed 
per family 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Food, B£vbrag£s, eto. 


Cereals and cereal prodticts 


Paddy 



, , 

Kg. 

6 

2 03 

Biice • • a • 



• • 

ff 

231 

36-33 

Wheat 



• • 


4 

0-36 

Wheat atta 



, . 

99 

18 

0-62 

Barley 



. . 

ff 

1 

0-02 

Gram 



• • 

tf 

1 

0-03 

Chira, muri, khoi, lawa 



. • 

ff 

64 

0-36 

Suji, rawa 

Pulses and pulse products 



• • 

ff 

1 

0-01 

Arhar 



. . 

99 

179 

7*36 

Moong 



. . 

99 

17 

0-12 

Masur 



m • 

99 

46 

0*36 

Urd 



. . 

ff 

16 

0-11 

Elhesari 



• * 

99 

7 

0-07 

Other pulses 



• • 

99 

9 

0-07 

Pulse products 



• • 

99 

2 

0-01 


*Th6 figures iu Col. 3 relate to those families only which had reported figures on 
quantities of various items consumed. 
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Table 6-1— con^tf. 


1 




2 

3 

4 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 

Mustard oil 

• . 



Kg. 

217 

0-63 

Coconut oil 




t9 

16 

005 

Gingelly oil 




ff 

4 

001 

Other vegetable oils 




99 

2 

001 

Vanaspati 




99 

2 

001 

Oil seeds . . 




99 

2 

004 

Other fats 




99 

9 

001 

Meat and fish 

Goat meat 




Kg. 

128 

0-62 

Beef 




>> 

1 

000 

Mutton 


• • 


99 

6 

0 06 

Pork 


• 


99 

6 

002 

Poultry 


• • 


No. 

32 

114 

Other meat 




Kg. 

3 

001 

Fresh hsh . . 




99 

21 

0-07 

Dry fish . . 

• • 

• • 

•• 

99 

1 

0-02 

Milk and milk 'products 

Milk-cow . . 

• • 

• . 

• 

Litre 

6 

0-20 

Curd 

• • 

• • 

• 

Kg. 

2 

000 

Ghco-cow . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

99 

1 

000 

Powdered milk 

. • 

• • 

• • 

99 

1 

0 00 

Condiments and spices 

Salt 




Kg. 

234 

2-22 

Turmeric . . 




g- 

142 

90-30 

Chillies-grecn 




99 

85 

80-13 

Chillies-dry 




99 

118 

64-97 

Tamarind 




99 

19 

10-38 

Onion 




Kg. 

190 

0-82 

Garlic 

• • 



g- 

90 

66-37 

Coriander 

• • 



99 

1 

0-68 

Ginger 

• • 



99 

1 

1-06 

Pepper 


• 


99 

2 

0-36 

Methi 


• • 


99 

1 

0-23 

Mustard . . 


m • 


99 

3 

2-33 

Jira 




99 

6 

15-61 

Cloves 


• • 


99 

1 

0-23 

Elaichi 


• 


99 

1 

0-12 

Mixed spices 


% • • 


99 

219 

117-34 
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Table 6-1— con/c?. 


1 




2 

3 

4 

Vegetables and vegetable products 

Potato 



Kg. 

174 

1-86 

Mull, turnip, radish 

. . 



39 

53 

0-24 

Arum 

• 



99 

5 

0-02 

Other root vegetables 




99 

9 

0-03 

Brinjal 




99 

139 

1-43 

Cauliflower 




99 

8 

0-06 

Cabbage . . 




99 

10 

0-09 

Ladies finger 




99 

43 

0-21 

Tomato . . 




99 

88 

1-22 

Cucumber 



• • 

99 

2 

001 

Pumpkin . . 




99 

7 

0-02 

Gourd 



• • 

99 

7 

006 

Karela 



• • 

99 

33 

0-16 

Bean 


• • 

• • 

99 

12 

0-04 

Pea 

« • 

• • 


99 

1 

001 

Other non-leafy vegetables 

• • 

• • 


99 

63 

010 

Palak 


• • 


99 

6 

0 02 

Amaranth chalai 

• « 



99 

15 

0-17 

Other leafy vegetables 

• • 

•• 


99 

167 

1-35 

Fruits and fruit prodwts 

Banana, plantain . . 




No. 

3 

0-21 

Lemon 


• • 


99 

1 

003 

Mango 

• • 



99 

2 

0-02 

Coconut . . 

• • 

• • 


99 

1 

0-04 

Apple 

• • 

• • 


Kg. 

1 

0-01 

Dried fruits 


• • 


99 

1 

0-00 

Sugar ^ honey ^ etc. 

Sugar-crystal 


• • 

• • 

Kg. 

53 

0-43 

Gur 

•• 

• • 

• • 

99 

16 

0*08 

Pan, supari, etc. 

Pan-leaf . • 

. . 

• • 

« . 

No. 

14 

1-67 

Pan -finished 

. • 

• • 

• • 

99 

128 

11-42 

Supari 

• • 

• • 

• • 

g- 

2 

4-20 

Lime 

• • 

• m 

• « 


1 

0-00 

Katha 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

2 

0-82 
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Table 6*1— oonctl. 


1 




S 

s 

4 

Tobacco and produeU 







Bidi 

• t 

^ • 

• • 

No. 

126 

167*53 

Cigwette . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 


7 

1*63 

Chewing tobacco 

• • 

• • 

• • 

S* 

34 

16*75 

Smoking tobacco 

• • 

• • 

• • 

ft 

56 

36- 16 

Leaf tobacco 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9P 

7 

7*46 

Hukka tobacco prepared 

• • 

• # 

• • 

99 

2 

1*75 

Alcoholic bevef(mt$ and irUoxicarUc 






Toddy, neera 

• • 

• • 

• • 

pint. 

1 

0*36 

Country liquor 

• • 

• . 

• • 

99 

6» 

6*13 

Bhang 

• • 

• • 

• t 

g* 

3 

1*17 

Non-alcoholic beverages 







Toa-loaf . . 

• 6 

• • 

• • 

Kg. 

46 

0*40 

Kg. s= Kilogram, g.» 

gram, 

l.E, litre. 

No. 

= number 




The quantity of cereals and products consumed, on an average, by 
8 working class family per month was 39 *64 kg. Of this, the major 
portion (36*33 kg.) was accounted for by rice alone. The average size 
of a family in terms of adult consumption units was 2*71 and hence the 
quantity of cereals consumed per adult consumption unit per ay worked 
out to 0 • 48 kg. Besides 39 • 64 kg. of cereals and their products, the family, 
on an average, consumed 8*09 kg. of pulses and their products ; 0*20 1. of 
milk, 0'66kg. of oils and fats; 0*80 kg. of meat and fish (excluding 
poultry for which quantity figures were not available); 3*49 kg. of condi- 
ments and spices ; 7*08 kg. of vegetables and v^etable products, and 
0*50 kg. of sugar, etc. Apart from these there was some consumption of 
fruits and fruit products, but this could not be reduced to weight and of 
prepared meals, etc., for which quantitative data could not be collected. 
The above is a broad picture of quantities of food-stuffs consumed, on 
an average, by a family of industrial workers in Barbil. 

Among items of pan, supari, tobacco, alcoholic and other beverages, 
an appreciable consumption of pan-finished, bidi, smoking tobacco, 
country liquor and tea leaf was recorded, 

H/JlK)232DofLB— 6 





6 '2. Analysis of nutritive contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Govern- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Barbil was attemp- 
ted on the basis of data presented in table 6-1, keeping in view the age-sex 
comi)osition of an average family. In the analysis of the following 
assumptions were made while calculating the nutritive requirements of 
the various age-groups. 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below 5 years was 
assumed to be 1,150 per child per day and for the group between 5 and 14 
years at 2,000. Considering the nature of the jobs performed (mining) 
by most of the workers, which require 5 cal/kg./hour or even more, 
they have been grouped in the category of ‘heavy work’. As such, men 
and women workers were assumed to require 3,900 and 3,000 calories 
per day respectively. All non-working women falling in the age-group 
of 15 — 54 years were assumed to require 2,300 calorics to allow for activity 
pregnancy and lactation requirements. All other persons were assumed 
to lead a sedentary life. 

2. Children below 6 years were assumed to require about 42 g. 
protein per day and children between 5 and 14 years, 63 g. Adult men 
required 66 g. protein per day while adult women were assumed to require 
46 g. protein. Of the women between 15 and 54 years, one-third were 
assumed to be pre.gnant or nursing and their protein requirements were 
calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirement of children upto 15 years were assumed 
to be 1 ’25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women were assumed 
to require 1 *75 g. calcium per day. T?he calcium requirement of the rest 
was assumed to be 1*00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to 
be 30 mg. per day while for the rest it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

5. The Vitamin Bi requirement was calculated at 0*6 mg. per 1,000 
calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in restau- 
rants, cafetarias, etc., are avaikible. However, it has been calculated 
while planning low cost menya.’that Re. 0*75 worth meal may provide 
2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit margin for 
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the commercial catering establishments, it has been assumed that Ee. 1 *00 
worth of meal will provide about 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. 
No assumption has been made with regard to other nutrients. 

Table 6-2 gives the nutritive value of the food-stuffs consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family at Barbil centre as well as the 
({uautity recommended for consumption by the Nutrition Eesearch 
Laboratories, in terms of the different nutrients. 

Table 6*2 

Nufritive valm of foodstuffs consumed, on an average, by a tvorkmj class 

family 


Nutriciita 



Quantity con- 
sumed per 
family per day 

Quantity 

recommended 

1 



2 

3 

Calories 



0,040 

8,294 

Protein 



180 g. 

191 g. 

fat 



. . 46 g. 

• • 

Calcium 



0-9 g. 

3-9 g. 

Iron . . . . 



.. 86 mg. 

70 mg. 

Vitamin A 



.. 3,940 i.u. 

11,690 iu. 

Vitamin B 



.. 3'5 mg. 

4*2 mg. 

Vitamin C 



. . 104 mg. 

167 mg. 

Nicotinic acid 



37 mg. 

• • 

Jliboilavin 



.. 1-9 mg. 

• • 


g.=gram, mg. = milligram, international unit. 

The overall nutritive value of the diet appeared to be low. In- 
creased intake of wheat, mixed cereals, leafy vegetables and intake of at- 
least skimmed milk especially by children and pregnant and nursing 
women would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of calories, 
■calcium. Vitamin A, Vitamin and Vitamin C. 



Chapter 7 


BUDGETARY POSITION 


7*1. Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and disburse 
m^ts. It may be recalled here that disbursemcrxts include money ex- 
penditure for current living and amount spent to increase assets or 
decrease liabilities and receipt.' include money income (and imputed money 
value of items consumed without money outlay) and fun<ls which are 
obtained through decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. Theoretically, 
the two sides of the balance sheet should exactly tally for each sampled 
family. In practice, however, data on receipts and disbursements 
collected in the course of family living surveys seldom .show such exact 
correspondence. There is always a gap between the two which may be 
called the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap are several. Data 
are collected from the sampled families for one whole month goncr«illy in 
one interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figure.^ from families 
which could give a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. 
Many factors such as recall lapses, end-period efujcts, deliberate coiiceal- 
ment or distortion of certain items of income and expenditure on the part 
of informants, etc., come into play in the proce.ss of collection of data. 
Then, in the present survey, the value of articles actually consumed in 
respect of food, drink, tobacco and fuel and light was taken on the dis- 
bursements side and not the value of articles purcluised. Net income from 
“family members enterprise account” could only be approximate 
because of difiiculties of accomiting. On account oi all these factors, an 
exact balance between average receipts and disbursements per family 
cannot be expected in the data. Table 7 • 1 gives the average receipts and 
disbursements by monthly family income classes and also the net balanc- 
ing difference between the two. 


eo 
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Table 7*1 

Average receipts, disburserrterUs and balancing difference by family income 

classes 


Monthly family 
income class (Bs.) 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

Average re- 
ceipts per 
family per 
month (]^.) 

Average dis- 
bursements 
per family per 
month (J^.) 

Net balancing 
difference (+) 
or(-)(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Less than 30 

412 

41-26 

.36-62 

(+) 4-63 

30 to less than 60 

.. 46-27 

48-11 

48-03 

(+) 0-08 

60 to loss than 90 

29-84 

76-77 

78-66 

(-) 1-78 

90 to less than 120 

12-13 

111-08 

112-65 

(-) 1-57 

120 to less than 150 

6-03 

137-69 

126-83 

(+) 11-76 

160 to less than 210 

1-70 

171-26 

169-16 

(+) 2-09 

210 and above 

0-91 

268-66 

329-32 

(~) 60-67 

Total 

100-00 

73-49 

73-98 

(— ) 0-49 


Taking all income classes, the net deficit was Re. 0*49 or about 1 per 
cent, of the total receipts. 

7-2. Budgetary ^yosition b^f family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be 
kept in view in studying the relationship between current money income 
and money expenditure for current living, i.e., the budgetary position of 
the families. Thetcmi “current money income” has been taken to include 
income from paid employment, self-employment and other income such as 
rent from land and bouses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions, 
interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries, while “money expendi- 
ture for current living” has been taken to include all items of consumption 
expenditure and disbursements, on account of remittances to dependants 
and taxes, interest on loans and litigation. According to definitions adop- 
ted in this Report, these items will be referred to simply as income and ex- 
penditure. The budgetary position for groups of families at successive 
income levels measures the changing relationship between income and 
expenditure along the income scale and brings to light the prevalence 
of spending financed through deficit or the extent of surpluses. Such data 
are presented in table 7*2. 
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TabIe 7*2 


Budgetary position by family income dosses 


Item 



MonthlyfiunilyinoomeolasB (Bs.) 

- - - . A 



<80 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<60 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210uid 

above 

.... •..! 

AU 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Averace monthly income 
pertamily(Its.) 

28-57 

45-29 

74-15 

106-82 

136*89 

171-25 

• • 

268*65 

70-36 

Averaf^e monthly expendi- 
ture per family (Rs.) 

35-82 

45-75 

73-81 

102-36 

115-72 

129-72 

288*70 

68-39 

M&nihlybdlance 
Percentage of families re- 
cording surplus * to total 
families 

0 0 

22-25 

16-79 

6-87 

5*15 

1*70 

0-46 

53*22 

Percentage of families re- 
cording deficit to total 
families 

4-12 

23*02 

13-05 

5-26 

0-88 


0*45 

46-78 

Average surplus (-f-) or 
deficit ( — ) per family . . 

(-)7-26(- 

-)0-46 

0-34 

4*46 

21-17 

41-53 (- 

-)20-05 

1-97 


*Zero balance is oonsidered as surplus. 


Of the total families surveyed, about 47 per cent, had deficit budgets 
while the remaining 53 per cent, had balanced or surplus budgets. The 
proportion of families having balanced or surplus budgets generally 
increased at successive income levels, increasing from 49 per cent, in the 
income class Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60 to cent per cent in the income clasa 
‘Rs. 160 to loss than Rs. 210’. 


7*3. Budgdary position by family composition 

Table 7*3 gives the budgetary position of the families by certain 
family types in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 
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Table 7-3 

Budgetary position by family composition 


(In BnpMx) 


ItOTXl 




Family composition (in terms of adults/ohildren) 



1 

L 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Other 

All 


adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

fazni- 




and 


and 

and 

and 


and 

and 

lies 




children 

1 

2 

more 


1 

more 





(one 


child 

children than 


child 

than 





or 




2 



1 





more) 




child- 

ren 



child 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Percentage of 












familion 












recording 

surplus* 












to total fa- 
milies . . 

706 

3-62 

11-65 

5*38 

6-54 

7-27 

2-98 

1-31 

3-51 

4-00 

63-22 

Percentage of 











families 
recording 
deficit to 












total fami- 
lies . . ] 

16-20 

1-45 

4-26 

6-65 

4-46 

5- 14 


0-98 

2-37 

6-28 

46-78 

Average 












amount of 












8urplua(4-) 
or deficit 












per family 
over all 
families 
together (— 

-)3'02 

4-71 

6-76 (- 


611 

0-61 

19-50 

13-84 

4-15 (- 

-)2-89 

1-97 


* 7oro balance is considered as surplus. 


Considering the surplus or deficit position as a whole, it is seen that 
excepting the single-men. families with 2 adults and 1 child and ‘other’ 
families, all had surplus budgets. 
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Chafter 8 


LEVEL OF LmNG 
8 • 1 . Concept of level of liviv^ 

In Part I, data have been presented ma-nly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of livin<r,e.. 9 ., income and expenditure of 
working class families (as defined forth*' purpose of thi s urvey) inBarbil. 
The concept of level of living, however, docs not merely end with the 
satisfaction of material wantr, it embraces all types of material 
and non-material wants. It expresses, in a large measure, a state of 
mind as a result of participation in non-material aspects of life as well as 
the level of consumption of material goods and services. So far as consump- 
tion of material goods is concerned, the level of 1 iving refers to the quanti- 
tative and qualitative consumption of goods and services. The actual 
composition of the items being consumetl will depend upon tlie tastes and 
habits of the person oir family in question and on the relative prices 
pit’valent in the market to which he/it has access. The non-material 
elements entering into the concept of the level of living cover th(i whole 
field of desires and values for which a man may (;arc-desires for particular 
types of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc., for edu(5ational, cultural and 
recreational facilities ; for opportunity to do the kind of work that is satis- 
fying to him; for safeguards against tlie risks of illness, unemployment and 
old age. etc. These non-material aspects in their turn are dependent to a 
great extemt on social policy and climate and several other factors which 
naturally differ from society to scxdety and individual to individual. 
A study of the non-material aspects of level of living can, therefore, most 
meaningfully 1)(5 made for a compact group of population living under 
almost similar conditions. 


Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above, an 
attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items 
considered significant for the study of this concept for the working class 
population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this comitry 
and hence it was made on a limited scale. The information on the 

W 
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additional items was collected in a separate schedide from an inde* 
pendent smaller sample of families. THe additional aspects of level of 
fivirig covered were : 

(а) Sickness; 

(б) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and 

social security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the context 

of social amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; and 

{g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 

8 ’2. Scfype of Schedule ‘J5’ 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspects 
of living other than income and expenditure. These aspects were selcctexl 
so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well-being, 
sati^^faction of ciiltural want-, participation in community activifes, 
enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain some 
quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualitative 
idea of the conditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they 
experienced, their likings and interests, etc. For example, under the 
bead “Sickness”, information was obtained on how the families were 
affected when there was an incidence of sickness. S'milarly, under ‘‘Edu- 
cation”, information was collected not only about levels of literacy but 
also about interests of families in the matter of acquiring education and 
difficulties in the way. Under the head “conditions of work, awareness of 
rights, trade unionism and social security”, details were collected about 
the extent to which the workers were in a position to enjoy the rights 
and privileges accruing to them from their employment. Under other 
heads also an attempt was made to collect information on both quantita- 
tive and qualitative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at 
great length into the replies given before filling in the schedule. It has to 
be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly when 
this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a largo element of 
non-sampling error, e.g,, Investigator and informant bias, arising out of 
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interview and response, is bound to creep into the data collected. For 
instance, the information relating to conditions of repairs, sewage and 
ventilation arrangements in Chapter 11 and condition of work places, 
welfare amenities provided to workers and awareness of provisions of 
labour laws on the part of workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinions 
of different field Investigators and/or the sampled workers. As such, 
the information relating to these aspects is of subjective nature and this 
could at best be considered to give only a broad picture. Moreover, the 
data, being based on a relatively small sample (60 families), are also 
subject to a large sampling error. These limitations have to be carefully 
borne in mind while going through the analysis presented in this part of 
the Report. In all Chapters of this part of the Report, unestimated dis- 
tributions, i.e., distributions as obtained from the sample itself, are 
presented without any attempt to build up population estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTBKEST 
9*1. General ed/ucation 

Data wore collected on educational standards, etc., of the members of 
the sampled working class families who were aged 5 years and above. 
Table 9-1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving 
education by family income classes. Table 9' 2 shows distribution of 
members not receiving education , separately for children (5— 14 years) 
and others, by reasons and income classes. 

Table 9*1 

Distribution of persons (aged 5 years and above) by irwome and educational 

standard 


item 


Mont hly family income class (Rs.) 

X 

r~ 

<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 


5 

Actual munbor of persons in sampled fami- 
lies (aged 5 years and above) 

72 

87* 

10 

169 

Percentage to total 

• • 

42-60 

51-48 

5-92 

100-00 

(i4) All persom 






Percentage roceivuig education 

% 

• • 

6-94 

. • 

20-00 

4-14 

Percentage not receiving education 

• * 

93-06 

100-00 

80-00 

95-86 

Total 

• # 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

• (il) Children 






Percentage receiving education 

• • 

33-33 

. . 

66-67 

14-89 

Percentage not receiving education 

•• 

66-67 

« a 

100-00 

33-33 

85-11 

Total 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-06 


* Required informatioa in respect of two persons was not -available. 
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Table 9-1 — contA. 


1 2 3 4 5 


A ll persons receiving education 
Percentage receiving education in primary 

schools . . . . . . . . 100*00 . . . . 71 *43 

.percentage receiving education in second* 
ary schools 

Percentage receiving education in other 

educational institutions .. .. •. .. 100*00 28*57 


Total .. 100*00 .. 100*00 100*00 


Table 9*2 

Percentage distribution of persons, children and others not receiving education 

by reasons and family income 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 

Reasons for ^ ^ 

not receiving <60 GO — <120 120 and above All 


education t ^ a ^ ^ a ^ ^ a 



' OhUd- 
roa 

^ 

Others 

Child- 

ren 

others 

GhUd- 

rm 

1 

Others 

Child- 

ren 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not reporting 



10-34 

3-46 

.. 

• • 

7-60 

1-64 

Financial diffi- 
culties 

30-00 

31-68 

13-79 

25-86 

• • 

28-67 

17-50 

28-69 

Lack of facilities 

10-00 

17-64 

20-60 

16-62 

• t 

• • 

17-60 

16-67 

Domestic diffi- 
culties 

• • 

31-68 

17-24 

31-03 

100-00 

67-14 

16*00 

32-79 

Attending to 
family enter- 
prise • • 

60-00 

7-02 

• • 

6-17 

•M 

mM 

• • 

6-74 

lAek of interest 

10-00 

12-28 

37-94 

18-97 

• • 

14-29 

40-00 

16-76 

Others 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• m 

• 

2-60 

s • 

Total .. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

.100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Of all the members aged 6 and above, only 4 per cent, were receiving 
education and the rest were not receiving education. The percentage of 
the members receiving education was 20 in the highest income class. The 
percentage of children receiving education was about 16. Of the total 
members receiving education, about 71 per cent, 'were in primary schools 
and the rest were receiving education through other institutions, e.^., 
basic school, etc. The main reasons for children not receiving education 
were reported to bo lack of interest, financial difficulties and lack of faci- 
lities, while for adult members the main reasons were reported to be 
domestic difficulties and financial difficulties. 



Chapter 10 


SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


10 * 1 . Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the 
purpose of a sickness survey as such — ^they were mainly intended to throw 
some broad light as to how the working class families wore affected by the 
incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, 
attempted and the informants were asked to report all cases which they 
considered as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sickness, e.g., head* 
ache were reported, they were taken into account. In respect of each 
member of the family, information was collected on each case of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days preceding the date of survey of the 
family. For each case of sickness details were sought on the t 3 rpc of 
sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment tsdeen and sources 
from which assistance, if any, was .received . To ascertain the duration of 
sickness and treatment, the date of commencement and the date of termi- 
nation of the sickness during the reference period were taken into consi- 
deration. 

The broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., were 
recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants 
themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called for and 
no attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were involved in 
a particular case, the main disease was recorded. For gainfully occupied 
persons, information was also collected on consequences of sickness, i.e. 

whether work was stopped or^not. 

\ 

10*2. Treatment and conseguences of sickness 

Table 10*1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, treatment 
source of assistance and consequences on the gainfully employed members. 
In all, there were 17 cases of sickness reported among 203 members of the 
sampled families. Information on consequences of sickness was collected 
only for gainfully occupied members of families. 

n 
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Tablb 10*1 

Distribution of cases of su^mess by (a) type^ (6) duration, (c) type cfUreatment, 
{d) source of assistance received, and (e) cons&pumces 

Item Fwoentage of 

oasea 

1 2 


(а) Type of tiekaeM 

VertT .. .. .. .. .. .. 64*fl 

Small-pox, plague, cholera .. .. .. .. .. 6'8S 

Cough andoold .. .. .. .. 6*88 

Otherdiseoaea .. .. .. 23*53 

Total . . 100*00 

(б) Duration {during the ref erence period) 

Below 7 days .. .. .. .. .. .. 47*00 

7 days to below 16 daya .. .. .. .. .. 23*63 

16 days to below 30 days .. .. .. .. 23*63 

30 days to below 60 days .. .. .. .. .. 6*88 

Total 100*00 

(c) Type of treatment 

Self-treatment . . . . . . 11*76 

Allopathic treatment .. .. .. .. 88*24 

withers •• •• •• •• ,• 

Total .. 100*00 


(d) South of aui t U m e e reeeioed 

No aasUtanaa leoeiTed 88*24 

Etaployiar 11*76 


Total 


• • 


100*00 
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Table 10 •! — ixmtd. 


1 


2 


(e) Consequences {for gainfully occupied members of families) 

Work and normal diet stopped .. .. .. .. 17 -OS 

Only work stopped .. .. .. .. 52-94 

None stopped .. .. .. .. .. .. 29*41 


Total , . 100*00 


The distribution of cases by duration of sickness showed that in about 
71 cent, of the cases, the sicloiess lasted for less than 15 days. In about 
88 per cent, of the cases, allopathic treatment was taken. No financial 
assistance was received in fdbout 88 per cent, of the cases. Taking the cases 
of sickness among the gainfully occupied members of the families, in 
about 71 per cent, of the cases sickness resulted in stoppage of work. The 
average duration of stoppage of work was abotit 10 days. 




Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 


11*1. Intrwhiclory 

Detailed data about the conditions of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of sampled workitlg class families 
were collected under this head. Information was also collected about the 
condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, about rooms 
and verandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, kitchen and 
latrine and about the location of the dwelling. 

11*2. Coiiditwri of building 

Table 11*1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such 
as, type of building, ownership or type of landlord, type of structure, 
condition of repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Table 11*1 


Distribution of families by yoverol characteristics of the building in which 

dwellings were located 


Item 

1 



Percentage of 
families 

2 

{a) Type of building 




Ohawls/bustccs 

• . 

• • • • 

28-33 

Independent buildings 

• • 

• • • • 

.. 63-33 

Others 

•• 

• • « « 

18-34 



Total 

100-00 

{i) Otmer^p or type (d kmdiord 




Employer 

• • 

• • • • 

.. 73-33 

Self 

• • 

• • • • 

.. 20-00 

Private 

• • 

• • • • 

.. 6-00 

Public bodies 

•• 

• • • • 

1-67 



Total 

100-00 
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Table Wl—conid. 


Item 

Percentage oi 


families 

1 

2 


(c) of stmclture 


Permanent Kachka 


• • • • 

• • 

63-3» 

Permanent puoca . . 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

13-33 

Temporary kachha 

• a 

• • • • 

• • 

11-67 

Temporary pucoa . . 

• • 

• • • • 

m 9 

11-67 



Total 

•• 

1 0-00 

(d) CondiUon of repairs 





Good 

• • 

• • • • 

. . 

38 33 

Moderately good 

• • 

• • • • 

. • 

31-87 

Bad 

•• 

.. 

•• 

30-00 



Total 


100-00 

(e) Semge arrarigemefUs 





Not reporting 

• • 

. . 

• • 

1-67 

Satisfactory 

• • 

• • • • 

. . 

35-00 

Moderately satisfaotory 

• • 

• • • • 

. . 

33-33 

Unsatisfactory 

• • 

9 9 9 9 

•• 

30-00 



Total 

•• 

100-00 

(/) VesUilation arrarigeTnenla 





No ventilation 

• • 

• • • • 


5-00 

If ventilation 





(<) Good 

. • 

9 0 a • 

. . 

45-00 

(fi) Bad 

. . 

9 9 9 9 

. . 

25-00 

(m) Tolerable . . 

•• 

9 9 • • 

•• 

26-00 

\ 


Total 


100-00 


About 63 per cent, of the sampled families were living in independent 
buildings, 28 per cent, in chawls/bustees and the rest had other modes of 
accommodation. Eoughly , 73 per cent, of the families were living in build- 
ings provided by the employers and 20 per cent, in self-owned buildings. 
The structure of the building was kachha in about 75 per cent, of the 
oases. The rest were living in pucca buildings. 
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C(mdition of dw^ing 

Table 11*2 gives the ox)ndition of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as number of living rooms, provision of kitchen, store, bath 
and verandah, type of lighting, source of water supply, provision and 
type of latrine, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was 
defined as one which would exclude kitchen, store, etc. if separate 
kitchen, store, etc., existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, 
if more than one source was being used, the one used most was taken 
into consideration. 


Table 11*2 

DistrihUion of dwellings by various characteristics 


Item 



Poroontage of 
dwellings 

(a) Number of living rooms in dwelling 

One , , . . . . . , 

fV'O .. .. .. .. 

Throo 

mm mm 

mm mm 

• • • • 

85*00 

13*33 

1*67 



Total 

.. 100*00 

.(5) Lighting type 
Kerosene 

• • mm mm 

• • • • 

100*00 



Total 

100*00 


{c) Provision of kUchen 

Kitchen provided .. .. .. .. .. .. 23*33 

Wh'. re not provided using 

(t) Part of living room . . . . . . . . . . 65*00 

(t») Covered or uncoverd verandah .. .. .. 11*67 


Total . . 100*00 


id) Number of stores 

N© store .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 98*33 

^Ine .. .. .. .. .. .. 1* 67 


Total 


100 00 
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Table 11*2— conirf. 


Item Peroenta^ of 

dwelmigs 


(e) Proviaion offhfOh 




No hath pcoyklod . . 

• • • • 

• . 

98*33^ 

Where provided: 

In iodivMuaJ uae 

• • • • 

•• 

1-67 


Total 


lOOOp 

(/) Provisicm of covered verandah 

Provided . . 

• • ■ ■ 

, , 

71-67 

Not provided 

.. 

•• 

28-33 


Total 


100-00 

(g) Source of. waJter supply 

Tap provided: 

(») Indwelling 
(u) Outside dwelling 

. . 


1-66 

21.67 

Well (with or without hand pump) 

• • 


21-67 

Bivers, lakes and springs 

• • 

. . 

48-33 

Others 

.. 

• • 

6-67 


Total 


100 00 

(A) Provision of lairine 

Not reporting 

• • 

. . 

1-67 

No latrine 

• • • • 

• . 

96-00 

In individual use 

• • • • 

• • 

1-67 

In common use with other families 

.. 

• • 

1-66 

\ 

Total: 


100 00 

(t). llype oj latrine, 

Manually cleaned 

.. 


100-00 


Total 

• • 

100-00 


From the above table it would be seen that a majority of the fam.’lios 
were living in dwellings having one living room and a covered verandah 
with no provision for separate kitchen, store, bath, tap water supply and 
latrine. 
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n • 4 Distance of dtvellings from important places 

Information was also collected about the ijnjHn taut jJaces usuuUy 
visited by woikers and their families and the distance of such places from 
the dwi;lling8. The intention, was to find out whetber. essential needs and 
amenities were easily available to the workers and their families in I’caiby 
places. Table 11-3 gives the percei.^age distribution of families visiting^ 
important places by distance of the places from their dwellings. 

Table 11-3 

Distribution of families visiting important jdaces by distance of the places 

from their dwellings 

Poroent- Peroont- Percentage of fiimilles 
age of age of visiting the places by 

Particulars of places, etc. families families distance Total 


AAW f • ■ ■ ■ -. ■ ' ^ 



reporting visiting 

Less 

than 

1 mile 

1 mile 
to less 
than 

2 miles 

2 miles 
and 
above 


1 

2 

3. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Work-place of the main earner 

• • 


50-00 

26-00 

26-00 

100-00 

Primary school 


20 00 

43-33 

26-00 

11-67 

lOO-Ofk 

Medical aid centre 


36-67 

46-00 

10-00 

8-33 

100-00 

Hospital 


16-67 

26-00 

13-33 

46-00 

100-00 

Play-ground for children 


73-33 

13-33 

6-00 

8-34 

100-00 

Cinema house 


20-00 

21-67 

8-33 

60-00 

100-00 

Shopping - centre-grocery 


• . 

63-33 

1-67 

45-00 

100-01) 

Shopping centre — vegetables 


• . 

28-33 

6-00 

66-67 

100-00 

Employment exchange 

167 

80-00 

1-67 

. . 

16-66 

100-00 

Hailway station 

1-67 

40-00 

1-67 

. . 

66-66 

100-00- 

Bus stop 

• • • • 

60-00 

16-00 

1-67 

33-33 

100-00 

Post ofSce . . 

■ ■ • • 

13-33 

26-67 

10-00 

60-00 

100-00 


In a majority of the cases, work-places of t;he main earners were at a 
distance of less than 1 mile. Similar was the case with other important 
places of visit by workers or their families such as primary school, medical 
aid centre and shopping centre— grocery.’ Pla^-ground for children, 
employment exchange and bus stop were not visited by a majority of the 
families. Hospital, shopping centre — vegetables, railway station, post 
office and cinema were at a distance of 2 miles and above from the 
dwellings in a majority of cases. 




Chafter 12 


EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 
12*1 Introductory 

IriformatioQ was collected in respect of einployn\ent pattern, service 
conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare of such 
worker-members in the sampled working chiss families as were employed 
in registered, mines. In regard to employment pattern, employment I’.is- 
tory of the members employed in registered mines at any time during llic 
preceding one year was collected for the 12 months preceding the date of 
survey. In view of the long reference period, a week was prescribed as the 
recording unit. It was recognised that details of employment histoiy for 
one full year could not be obtained by week to week accounting in view 
of t he difficulties of recall and, therefore, only a broad pattern was sought 
by combining all tht periods under one particular major head during the 
preceding year on the basis of information furnished by the informant. 
With regard to working conditions and awareness of tht statute rv rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the workers, infonmition was collected from th.e 
infornuints alone and. no attempt was made by the Investigators to check 
up the details by visiting the mines, though in cases of doubt or conflicting 
opinions they had to probe in detail. For this purpose, only such members 
of the sampled families were cm^ered as were employed in registered mines 
on the day preceding the date of survey. These included paid apprentices 
also. 

\ 

12*2 Employment pattern 

Table 12 •! shows the employment pattern of the worker-members of 
the sampled families, classified as ‘Permanent’ and ‘Others’, for a reference 
period of one year. Out of a total of 104 employee-members, information 
on employment pattern could be collected from 101 employee-members 
only. 
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Table 12-1 


DisirihAtion of man-weeks by (-mvhyment status 


Employment particulars 


Percentage of man- weeks worked 

JL ^ 

r 

Not 

reporting 

Permanent 

workers 

Other 

workers 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

(a) Paid emjihymeM 

(i) In mines 

. . 

87-80 

95-96 

87-75 

89-39 

(ii) Tn other ostablishraeuts 

•• 

6-93 

•• 


2-40 

(5) Self emphyment .. 


3-29 


6-61 

4-15 

{(■) In emphymerd hut not at work 



• • 

0-88 

0-40 

[d) Not in employment 

(t) i'''oeking work 

• • 

1-98 

• • 

0-33 

0-84 

(ii) Not seeking but available for work 

• • 

3-84 

4-43 

2-78 

(»*») Not available for work 

• • 

• • 

0-20 

•• 

0-04 

Total 

« • 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of employee t 

• • 

35 

20 

46 

101 


There was a clear differerice in the pattern for ‘permanent’ and ‘other’ 
workers. In the case of the former, the percentage of man-weeks in self 
employment was nil but not so in the case of the latter who had a lesser 
quantum of paid emplojment. 

12*3 Condition of work-place 

Table 12-2 gives the opinion of the worker-members of sampled 
families (excluding those who were on out-door duties), classified by indus- 
try groups, about the condition of work-places. 
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Table 12-2 

Percentage distrilutitn of employees according to opinion expressed an 
condition of work-places by industry groups 


Condition o£ wock place 


Industry-groups 

,A. — 

Minins of Best 


Mining of Mining of 
iron ores manganese 


Temperature, humidity and ventilation 

Not reporting 

8-70 

25-98 

• . 

^f-16 

Uncomfortable . . 

30-43 

27-27 

50-00 

28 -.-5 

Tolerable or comfortable . • 

17-39 

27-27 

• V 

24-0+ 

No particular comment 

43-48 

19-48 

50-00 

25-96 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Hlumination 

Not reporting 

8-70 

25-97 

. . 

21-15 

Too dark 

• • 

2-60 

. . 

1-93 

Too bright 

4-34 

19-48 

. . 

16-38 

Tolerable or good 

78-26 

28-67 

60-00 

40-39 

No particular comment 

8-70 

23-38 

60-00 

2115 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

Cleatdiness 

Not reporting 


15-68 


11-54 

Dirty 

17-39 

20-78 

. . 

19-23 

Bair or good- . . ' 

47-83 

45-46 

100-00 

48-08 

No particular comment 

34-78 

18-18 

• • 

21-16 

I 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 


Sitting and standing arrangements 


Not reporting 

• * 

8-70 

28-67 

• • 

23-08 

Uncomfortable • . 

• # 

52-17 

35-07 

• • 

37-60 

Comfortable 

• • 

4-35 

6-49 

• . 

6-77 

No particular comment 

• • 

34-78 

29-87 

100-00 

33-66 

Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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12*4 Amenities provided 

Belevant data collected from worker-members (excluding those whose 
place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities provided 
within the compound or premises of the mine and outside are presented 
in table 12*3. 


Table 12*3. 

Percentage distrihiUion of employees according to opinion expressed on 

amenities provided 


Among provided (Col. 4) considered 


( 

Items Not Not Frovi- Total Unsatis- Statis- No par* Total 



re- 

port- 

ing 

provi- 

ded 

ded 


factory 

factory 

ticular 

com- 

ments 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Latrines and 

urinals 

0-96 

60-.58 

38-46 

100-00 

27-60 

57 -.50 

16-00 

100-00 

Bath 

3*85 

90-38 

6-77 

100-00 

• • 

100-00 

. • 

100 -OO 

Wash place 

0-96 

69-62 

39-42 

100-00 

2-44 

97 -.56 

• • 

100-00 

Drinking water 

0-96 

25-96 

73-08 

100-00 

19-74 

80-26 


100-00 

Kcst shelter 

0-96 

.33-65 

65-39 

100-00 

35-29 

64-71 

• • 

100-00 

Canteen 

0-96 

68-27 

30-77 

100 -Oti 

3-13 

93-75 

3-12 

100-00 

Ileacling or re- 
creation 

0-90 

76-92 

22-12 

100-00 


95-65 

4 -.35 

100-00 

Co-operative stores 
and grain shops 

0-9G 

72-12 

26-92 

100-00 

21-43 

76-00 

3' 67 

100-00 

Technical train- 
ing 

0-96 

98-08 

0-96 

100-00 


.. 

100-00 

100 00 

Medical facility 
arranged by 
employers 

0-96 

8-65 

90-39 

100-00 

46-74 

48-94 

6-32 

100 oo 

Medical facility 
arranged by 

B.S.I.C. 

0-9C 

99-04 


100-00 
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12*5. SiatiUory rights and benefits 

Table 12*4 gives the data collected on awareness of important provi- 
sions of labour laws on the part of the employec-m<*mber8 of the sampled 
working class families. 

Table 12*4 

Dvitributwn of emphyee-memhers by rights and benefits under labour laws 

and awareness thereof 



Percentage of employee^mcmbers by awareness 

A — 

Not 

reporting 

Fully 

aware 

Partially 

aware 

Not 

aware 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Mines Act 






Maximum daily hours of work 
at normal wafi^cs . . 


35-58 

8-66 

65-77 

100-00 

Bate of overtime wages 


1-92 

0-96 

97-12 

100-00 

Ent iticmeiit t>o leave with wages 
Bate of leave w ith wages 

2-88 

1-92 

25-00 

0-96 

9-62 

3-86 

62-60 

93-27 

100-00 

100-00 

Employment between 10 P.M. 
and 5 A.M. permissible 

2-27 

6-82 

15-91 

75-00 

100-00 

{Question put to women workers 
only) 

Uiulerground employment per- 
missible 

11-36 



88-64 

100-00 

^Question put to women 
workers only) 






tajfmtni of Wciges Act 






T’ayment of wages at regular 
intervals 


97-12 

2-88 


100-00 

Maximum intt'rval at which 
wages can be paid 

Imposition of fines — deductions 
from wages 

Procedure for complaints 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9-62 

1-92 

9-62 

2-88 

5-77 

80-76 

97-12 

92-31 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

jVaferniti/ Benefits Ad 

I^eave for confinement 

# 9 

51-16 

4 65 

44-19 

100-00 

Notice for leave 


32-56 

18-60 

48-84 

100-00 

Termination of service during 
leave 


37-21 

9-30 

63-49 

100-00 

Provision of cash benefit for 
leave period 

•• 

55-81 

4-6.5 

39-54 

100-00 
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Table 12’4—- cjn<rf. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Workmen* a CompenacUion Ad 
Compensation for temporary 
disablement 


1111 

6-06 

82-83 

100-00 

Compensation for death due to 
work accident 

* • 

7-07 

3-03 

89-90 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

• • 

202 

3-03 

94-95 

100-00 

Induatrial Employmeni (Stand- 
ing Ordera) Ad 

Framing of procedures for re- 
cruitment, discharge, disci- 
plinary action, etc. 

• • 

2-90 


97-10 

100-00 

Approval of procedure 

. . 

. . 

. . 

100-00 

100-00 

Intimation of procedures to the 
workers 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

Induatrial Disputes Ad 

Lay-off compensation 


1-25 


98-76 

100-00 

Bate of lay-off compensation 

. . 

. . 

. . 

100-00 

100-00 

Notice of retrenchment 

. . 

6-00 

1*25 

93-76 

100-00 

Betrenchment compensation 


2*50 

2-50 

95-00 

100-00 

Employees* Provident Fund 

Ad and Scheme 

Contribution by employer 


65-38 

4-62 

40-00 

100-00 

Period after which the emplo- 
yers’ contribution becomes 
payable 



1-64 

98-46 

100-00 

Aceumulation of interest 

•• 

3-07 

4-62 

92-31 

100-00 


12*6. Trade union membership 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with trade 
unions are presented in table 12-5. For the purpose of the survey, a trade 
union was defined as any organisation or association of workers which 
stood for achievement of their economic demands. Such organisations or 
associations might not necessarily be registered with the Registrar of 
Trade Unions or recognised by the employers. For ascertaining the 
membership of any trade union, only the position on the date of survey 
was taken into account. 
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Table 12*5 


Distribution of employee- members according to membership of trade unions 

and other details 


Item 



Percentage of 
employee- 
members 

I 



2 

Membership 

Not reporting 



0-96 

No union . . 

• . 


44-23 

If union existing 

(a) Member 

. . 

. • 

.%-68 

(6) Not a member 

•• 

.. 




Total 

100-00 

. Subscription paid 

Not reporting or no subscription 

. . 

* • * . 

10-81 

Paying regularly 

• • 

• • • • 

59*46 

Not paying regularly 

• • 

• • » • 

29-73 



Total 

100-00 

,Rale o/ subscription per month 

Not reporting • • 

• • 

• • • • 

13-61 

Less than Ro. 0*25 .. •• 

• • 

• • • • 

21-63 

Re. 0*25 to less than Re. 0*50 

• • 

• • • . 

16*21 

Re. 0-50 and above 

• • 

• • ■ • 

48-66 



Total 

.. 100-00 


Of the total employee-ttleitobers, about 36 per cent, reported to be the 
Ttteinb^rs of trade unions. Of these, about 69 per cent, were paying their 
subscription regularly. The most commdn rate of subscription was Re. 
0-60 and above. 
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12-7. Length cf service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service of 
each employe '-member in the particular establishment in which he/she 
was employed on the day preceding the date of survey. If the service was 
discontinuous, then the total duration was counted from the first em- 
ployment in the establishment after ignoring the period of discontinuties. 

On the basi,’ of this information, the di? tribution of employee- 
members according to their length of service in the particular establishment 
in which they were employed on the reference day is given in table 12*6. 

Table 12*6 


Percentage distribution of employee-menibers according to length of service 


Length of service 



Industry groups 




/ ■ 

Mining of 
iron ore 

Mining of 
manganese 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Mot reporting 

• • • • 

2-60 

60-00 

3-86 

Less than 1 year 

26 09 

12-99 

• • 

16-38 

One year to less than 5 years . . 

6217 

58-44 

25-00 

66-77 

5 yeare to less than 10 years 

21-74 

16-58 

• • 

16-36 

10 years to less than 20 years 

• • • • 

9-09 

m • 

6-73 

20 years and above 

• • • • 

1-30 

26-00 

1-92 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Nmnber of employees 

23 

77 

4 

104 


Twenty five per cent, of the employee-members had a length of serivee 
of more than 6 years. 


12*8. Service conditions 

In regard to servici) conditions, information was obtained on shift- 
wotking, rent intervals, pay-petiod, paid earned leave and social security 
benefits. All this information was obtained in respect of employee-members 
including paid apprentices, employed in registered mines on the day 
preceding the date of survey. This infmznation was collected from the 
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informants only and not from the establishments where they were 
employed. A person was considered to be employed if he was having a job, 
even though he might not be aotnally working on the reference day for 
such reasons as illness, leave, temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12*7 shows 
the relevant data collected on service conditions. 

Tablb 12-7 

Percentage distribution of emfl(yyee mend)ers by industries and service 

conditions 


Industry gronps 


Serrioe conditions 

/ 

Mining of 
iron ore 

A. 

Mining of 
manganese 

Best 

■ t 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Shift-iporking 

Not reporting .. .. . 

• • • • 

6-49 

• • 

4-81 

Day 

78-26 

93-61 

76-00 

89-43 

Night . . 

lS-04 

. . 

. . 

2-88 

Notation 

8-70 

• • 

26-00 

2-88 

Total 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Daily reatlintemU 

Not reporting 

• • • • 

3-90 

60-00 

4-81 

No rest/interyal . . 

39-13 

2-60 

• • 

10-68 

Half-an-hour or less 

4-,36 

1-30 

9 • 

1-92 

More than half-an-hour 

66-52 

92-20 

60-00 

82-69 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Pay-Period 

■ Not reporting 

• « • • 

6-49 

. • 

4-81 

Weddy 

96-66 

93-51 

100-00 

94-23 

Monthly 

4-36 

•• 

• • 

0-96 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed 

Not reporting 

8-70 

36-36 

60-00 

30-77 

0 day . . 

14-78 

16-88 

• • 

20-19 

1 to 10 days 

06-62 

41-67 

60-00 

46-19 

11 to 10 days 

• • • • 

6-19 


3-86 


Totid 


100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
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About 89 per cent, of the employee-members were working in day 
ehifts. About 83 per cent, of the employee-members reported that they were 
enjoying rest/interval of more than half-an-hour. As regards pay-period, 
94 per cent, of the employee-members were being paid weekly. Data on 
paid earned leave enjoyed by the employee-members during the calendar 
year preceding the date of survey show that about 45 percent, cf them 
enjoyed leave between 1 and 10 days, about 4 per cent, between 11 and 
15 days. About 20 per cent, of the employee-members reported that they* 
had not enjoyed paid earned leave. In this connection it has to be borne 
in mind that some of the employee-members were in employment for. a part 
of the reference year only and the data related to paid leave actually 
availed of. 


12*9. Social Security Benefits 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under the 
Provident Fund Scheme, enjoyed by the employee-members as on the 
date of survey. These data are presented in table 12*8. 

Table 12*8 


Distribution of employee-members by social security benefits 



Percentage of 

Scheme 

employee* 


membra 

1 

2 


£mployee8^ Provident Fund Scheme 

No arrangement . . . . • • • • • • . • 37*50 

If arrangement — 

(A) Contributing •• .. .. •• .. 42*31 

;(B) Not contributing — 

(^) Not eligible .. .« .. •• .. 13*46 

(ii) Not interested .. •• .. .. .. 6*73 

Total . . 100*00 


Of the total of 104 employee-members, about 42 per cent, were 
contributing to Provident Fund account cither under the Employees* 
Provident Fund Act or under voluntary Provident Fund schemes main- 
tained by the employers. Out of about 20 per cent, of employee-members 
who were not contributing, a majority of them were not eligible. In 
about 38 per cent, of the cases there was no arrangement for !^ovident 
Fund scheme. 

M/J(N)232DofLB— 8 




Chapter 13 


SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13*1. Ifaroductory 

Under this head, information was collected from eachff sampled 
family about the amount of its savings and assets held at the places of 
residence or at the native place and total debts— both on ‘family account’^ 
and on ‘enterprise and other purposes account’— as on the date of survey. 
Only the family’s share of the assets and loans was taken into consideration 
if such assets and loans were held jointly with others. Loans taken from 
the same source but for different purposes, as also loans taken for the 
same purpose from different sources, were treated as separate cases of 
loans. Ckedit purchases were also considered as loans. 

13*2. Components of savings 

Relevant data on ‘savirgs’ and ‘assets’ ere prescr.lcd in table 13* ], 

Table 13*1 

A — Average amount {Rs.) of savings and assets per reporting family b y 

income classes 


Savings/asaets 

Monthly family income class (Rp.) 

— A- 

<60 60— 120and All 

<120 above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Average aiia/umnt per reporting family (Rs,) 





Savings 

6-77 

61-22 

640-00 

44-83 

Assets • • • • • • • • 

239-34 

446-26 

76-00 

312-80 


Total .. 246'11 506-48 616-00 SS7-63 
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Tabli! 13*1— oonft2. 

B—Percentage distribtction of savings and assets by form and income 

classes 


Form of sairiiiga/Msets 


llonthly family income class (Bs.) 

A 

r“ 

<60 

60— 

<120 

120 tad 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

(t) Savings 






(a) On family aceoutU 






Provident fund — own oontribution 

• • 

103 

3-85 

7-32 

2-93 

Provident fund— employer’s eontri- 
bution 

0-62 

3-43 

7-32 

2-53 

Small savings (bank, postal and cash 
inhand) 

0-70 

4-55 

73-17 

6-95 

Others . . 

•• 

•• 

0-26 

•• 

0-14 

Total 

•• 

3-35 

12-09 

87-81 

12-64 

(6) On aUerprite and other parpotu 
account .. 


.. 



(n) Assets 

(a) On f amity assount 






Land 

. . 

74-02 

61-81 

• • 

63-15 

Building 


9-66 

9-27 

V • 

8-85 

Jewellery and ornaments . . 

. . 

11-54 

12-96 

12-19 

12-35 

Others . . 

• • 

3-63 

3-87 

• a 

3-11 

Total 

•• 

97-65 

87-91 

12-19 

87-46 

(6) On enterprite and other pwpoau 
account .. .. .. 

• a 

• a 

• . 


Grand Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of reportingfamilies 

• • 

36 

23 

2 

60 
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The amount of savings and assets per reporting family worked out 
to about Rs. 45 and Rs. 313 respectivelygiving a total of Rs. 368. Thus, 
savings formed about 13 per cent, and assets about 87 per cent, of the 
total amount of savings and assets held by the reporting families. Both 
savings and assets were held wholly on ‘family account’. 

13*3. Eixientof savmgsandiissets 

Table 13*2 gives frequency distribution of families according to total 
amount of savings and assets held on the date of survey by income classes. 

Table 13*2 


Percentage distritmtion of famiUes by total amount of savings and assets 

and income classes 


Amount of sayings and assets 

Monthly family income* class (Bs.) 

A 

<60 

60— 120and 
<120 aboye 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

No sayingsand assets 

40 00 

13-04 

60-00 

30-00 

Less than Bs. 200 

28-67 

21-74 

.. 

26-00 

B8.200to below Bs. 600 

17-14 

17-39 

» • 

16-67 

Bs.SOOto betow Bs. 1,600 

11-43 

34-78 

60-00 

21-67 

Bs.l,500to below Bb.2,600 

2-86 

8-70 

• • 

6-00 

Bs.2,600to below Bs.3, 600 

• • • # 

m • 

» • 

• • 

BB.3,600to belowBs.4,600 

• • • « 

• • 


» • 

B8.4,600andaboye .. 

• • • • 

4-36 

t • 

1-66 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


About 30 per cent, of the families had no savings and assets. Roughly 
22 per cent, ofthe families reported savings and assets of Rs. 600 to below 
Rs. 1,500. 


13*4. Possession cf dunMe csrtides and live-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were collected on certain 
selected durable articles. The intention was to have an idea of the living 
habits and the level of living of the sampled working class families on the 
basis of the possession or non-possession oF such axticles. Table 13*3 
shows the names and number of durable articles and live-stock possessed 
by the samj)led working class families. For this purpose durable articles 
hired in or hired out were not taken into account. 
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Table 13*3 


Number of families possessing selected durable articles and live-stock and 
number of articles, etc., possess^ 


Durable articles and/ live stock 

Number 

of 

families 
reporting 
posses- 
sion of 
articles, 
etc. 

Percen- 
tage of 
reporting 
families 

Total 

number 

of 

articles, 

etc., 

possessed 

Average 

number 

per 

reporting 

family 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Table 


• • 

1 

1-67 

1 

1-00 

Chair 

• • 

• • 

1 

1-67 

1 

1-00 

Cot 


• • 

25 

41-67 

36 

1-44 

Chouki . . 

• • 

• • 

2 

3-33 

4 

2-00 

Radio 


• • 

1 

1-67 

1 

1-00 

Fountain pen 


• • 

1 

1-67 

1 

1-00 

Cow, buffalo 

• • 

• • 

1 

1-67 

1 

1-00 


13 • 5. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13 *4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt and income classes. 


Table 13-4 


Percentage distrihuVen (f families by amount of debt and 

income classes 


Amount of debt 

monthly family income class (Bs.) 

JL 

<60 

60 — 120 and 
<120 above 

All 

1 

2, 

3 4 

6 

Less than Bs. 60 

Bs. 60 to less tiian Bs. 100 

100-00 

66-67 

33*33 

77-78 

22*22 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100. oa 

Total niahber of families reporting debt 

3 

6 
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About 78 per cent, of tbe families reported debt of less than Bs. 50 
and the remaining 22 per cent, of Rs. 50 to less than Bs. 100. 

13*6. Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented 
in table 13*5. 


Table 13*6 


Distribution of families^ loans and amount of loans by purpose 


PnilMse ofloani 

Percentage of 
families 
reporting 
debt 

Percentage 
distribution 
of loans 

Percentage 
distribution 
of amount of 
loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(A) On family aecounl 

FestiTal 

22-22 

22-22 

26-14 

' Fnneral 

1111 

11-11 

4-64 

Current deficit 

44-45 

44-46 

27-66 

Others 

11-11 

11-11 

7-68 

Total 

88-89 

88-89 

66-91 

(B) On enterprise and other purposes 
account 

Other family enterprise .. 

11-11 

11-11 

34-09 

Total 

IMl 

11-11 

34-09 

Grand Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Out of the total of 60 sampled families, 9 or 15 per cent, reported debt 
on the date of survey. About 44 per cent, of the total number of loans (9) 
were taken for meeting current deficit and about 22 percent, for festival 
expenses. Of the total amount of loans (Bs. 264) about 28 percent, was 
taken for meeting current deficit and about 26 percent, for festival expen- 
ses. Out of the families reporting debt, about 89 per cent, had taken loans 
on Tamily account* and the rest on ‘enterprise and other purposes account’. 
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13*7. Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13*6 gives the percentage distribution of loans by source, 
nature of security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repayment. 

Table 13*6 

Percentage distribiUion of loans hy source, nature of security, rcUe of 
interest and type of instcdment for repayment 


By source By nature of By rate of By typo of in- 
security interest stafanent (for 

repayment of 
loans) 


Source of loan 

Percen- 

Nature of 

Percen- 

Bate of 

Percen- 

Type of Percen- 


tageof 

loans 

security 

tage of 
loans 

interest 

tage of 
loans 

instal- 

ment 

tage of 
loans 

1 

2 

3 


6 

6 

7 

8 



No security 

88-89 

No interest 

77*78 



Cooperative 
society . , 

11*I1 



Less than 
6% 

11*11 

Weekly 

66-66 

Employer . . 

11*11 



6% to less 
than 12^% 

11-11 



Moneylender 

IMl 







Shop-keeper 
Friends and 

22-22 







relatives . . 

44-46 

Others 

11-11 



Others 

44-44 

Total .• 

100-00 


100-00 


100 00 


100-00 


About 44 per cent, of the loans were taken £rom friends and relatives. 
About 89 per cent, of the loans were taken at no security. About 78 per 
-cent* of the loans were taken at no interest. About 56 per cent, of the loans 
were to be repaid in weekly instalments. 






Chapteb 14 


SOME IMPOETANT FINDINGS 
14*1. Family charaderisticst income and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying the 
survey definition worked out in Barbil centre to about 9 thousand. Of the 
total families, about 23 per cent consisted of single member, 35 per cent, of 
two to three members, 26 per cent, of four to five members, 11 per cent, of 
six to seven members and the remaining 5 per cent, consisted of more than 
7 members. By family type, about 36 per cent, consisted of husband , wife 
and children. Others in order were those consisting of unmarrie<i earner 
and husband or wife, tie., single workers with dependants living elsewhere 
(23 per cent.); husband, wife, children and other members (10 per cent.); 
unmarried earner and other members (8 per cent.); and husband and wife 
(9 per cent.) and rest (14 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 3 • 34 persons. Of these, 1 • 64 were 
earners, 0*05 earning dependant and 1*65 non-earning dependants. Of 
the earners, 0 • 89 were adult men and the rest 0*75 adult women. Ab out 
44 per cent, of the families had only one income recipient. On an average, 
a family had 1*66 dependants living with it and 0*83 dependants living 
elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Es. 70 ■ 36 per family and 
.Es. 20*83 per capita. About 76 per cent, of families came within the 
income class ‘Es. 30 to loss than Es. 90’ and about 3 per cent, of the 
families feU in the income class of Es. 160 and above. 

Of the average monthly income of Es. 70*36 per family, income from 
paid employment account^ for Es. 63*61 or about 90 per cent., income 
from self-employment for Re. 0*60 or about 1 per cent, and income from 
other sources such as rent from land, house, pension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concessions, etc., for Rs. 6* 16 or about 9 per cent. Men contributed 
the major amount to the average monthly family income from all the 
three sources. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Es. 68 *3^ 
per family, Es. 20*23 per capita and Es. 25*18 per adult consumption 
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unit. The average expenditure per capita andr per adult consumption 
unit generally showed less variations in the different income classes- 
within the income range of ‘Es. 30 to less than Es. 210’. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Es. 68*39 per family, con- 
sumption expenditure accounted for Es. 62*90, the rest being accounted 
for by non-consumption outgo like remittances to dependants. Ex- 
penditure on food worked out to Es. 38*66 or about 61 per cent, of the 
total consumption expenditure. Although the proportion of expenditure 
on food to consumption expenditure decreased from about 61 per 
cent, in the lowest income class to 46 per cent, in the highest income class^ 
there was no distinct relationship with the level of income. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed, on 
an average, by a working class family revealed that the overall nutritive 
value of the diet was rather low. Increased intake of wheat, mixed 
cereals, leafy vegetables and intake of at least skimmed milk especially 
by children and pregnant and nursing women would help to overcome 
the deficiencies in respect of calories, calcium, vitamin A, vitamin B, and 
vitamin C. 

14*2. Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of 
living relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been built 
on the basis of data collect^ in regard to these aspects. Among indus- 
trial workers in Barbil, about 87* per cent, of all members (aged 5 years 
and above) were illiterate and about 11* per cent, had retjeived education 
upto or below primary standard. About 4 per cent, of family members 
surveyed were receiving education. Among children (5 to 14 years of 
age) this percentage was about 15. The reasons for not receiving edu- 
cation in case of children were mainly lack of intcr3st, financial difficulties 
and lack of facilities. 

Fever was the main sickness reported. Allopathic treatment was 
the most popular among the families. 

A majority of the sampled w<vkmg class families were living in 
independent buildings The accommodation occupied by them generally 


* Eatimated figures. 
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consisted of one living room and a covered verandah with no provision for 
separate kitchen, store, bath, latrine and tap water supply. Important 
places usually visited by the working class families for their essential needs 
and amenities, e.g. primary school, medical aid centre and shopping 
centre— grocery were in most cases at a distance of less than one mile 
from their dwellings. 

Twenty five per c«it. of the employee-members had a length of 
service of more than 6 years. About 89 per cent, of the employee- 
members were working in day shifts. About 83 per cent, of the employee- 
members were enjoying a daily rest/interval of more than half-an-hour. 
Most of the employee-members were being paid weekly. About 20 per 
cent, of the employee-members reported that they had not enjoyed paid 
earned leave. About 42 per cent, of the employee-members were con- 
tributing to Provident Fund Account either under the Employees* 
Provident Funds Act or under voluntary Provident Fund schemes 
maintained by the employers. 

Savings formed about 13 per cent, and assets about 87 per cent, of the 
total amount of savings and assets. The average ? mount of savings and 
assets per reporting family on the date of survey worked but to Rs. 45 and 
Rs. 313 respectively. RouglJy 22 per cent, of thojfamilies^'reported 
savings and assets of Rs. 500 to less than Rs. 1,500. 

About 15 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the date 
of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on ‘family account’. 



Appendix I 

lAst of Centres covered under Famihf Living Survey among Industrie^ 

Workers during 1958-59 


. Factory Centres 

. 27. Amritsar 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamunanagar 

2. Jamshedpur 

29. Jaipur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

30. Ajmer 

4. Bombay 

31. Delhi 

6. Ahmedabad 

32. Sriiu^jar 

6. Nagpur 

B. Mining Centres 

7. Bhavnagar 

33. Jharia 

8. Sholapur 

34. Kodavma 

9. Bhopal 

35. Naomuudi 

10. Indore 

36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudiir 

12. Madras 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. llanigauj 

14. Coimbatore 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

15. Guntur 

C. Plantation Centres 

16. Hyderabad 

41. Labac 

17. Sambalpur 

42. llangapara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Mariani 

19. Varanasi (Bauaras) 

44. DoomDooma 

20. Saharanpur 

45. Coonoor 

21. Calcutta 

46. Darjeeling 

22. Howrah 

47. Jalpaiguii 

23. Asansol 

48. Cbikmagalur 

24. Bangalore 

49. Ammathi 

26. AUeppey 

60. Mundakkayam 

26. Alwaye 
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Appendix II 


Average monthly eoDpenditure item-wise 'per family 



* All families Siiigle>member fanulies- 

A- - -A. 

Item 

r \ f 

Number Average Number 
of expendi- of 

reporting ture per reporting 
families family of families 

Average 
expend!* 
ture of per 
family of 


all fami* all fami> 

lie8(Bs.) lies (Rs.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(A) CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

Food, Bkvbraoes, etc. 

Cereals and cereal products 

Paddy 

6 

1-54 

1 

010 

Rice 

2.‘11 

22 01 

35 

10-85 

Wheat . . 

4 

018 

2 

0-67 

Wheat atta 

18 

0-38 

5 

0-67 

Barely . . 

1 

013 

. • 

. • 

Gram . . 

1 

002 

1 

0-09 

Chira, muri , khoi, lawa 

65 

0-32 

2 

0-01 

Suji, rawa 

1 

001 

. . 

• • 

Biscuit . . 

2 

003 

. , 

• • 

Grinding and other charges 

1 

000 


• • 

Sub-total : cereals and products 

238 

24-62 

37 

12-19 

Pulses and pulse products 

Arhar . . 

179 

1-61 

27 

0-89 

Moong . . 

17 

0-13 

2 

0-03 

Masur . . 

45 

0-30 

4 

0-16 

Urd 

16 

0-09 

• . 

, , 

Khesari 

7 

0-04 

, • 


Other pulses 

9 

0-04 

2 

• 0-02 

Pulse products 

2 


• «! 

•• 

Sub-total : pulses and products • • 

231 

211 

33 

1-10 


100 
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Appendix II — cmtd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

on seeds, oUa and fata 
Mustard oil 

• • 


219 

1*41 

30 

0-65 

Coconut oil 

« • 

. . 

■ 16 

012 

• • 


Gingellyoil 


• • 

4 

002 

• ■ 


Other vegetable oil 


• • 

2 

001 

• m 


■ • Vanaspati 


• • 

2 

002 

• • 


■ • Oil seeds 


• . 

2 

001 

• . 


Other fats 



9 

003 

3 

003 

Sub-total : oilseeds, oils and fats 

• • 

233 

1-62 

33 

0-68 

Jleat, fiah and egga 
■ ' Goat meat 

« • 

* • 

128 

1-82 

16 

0-97 

Beef 

• • 

• • 

1 

002 

• • 

• • 

Mutton . . 

• • 

• • 

6 

016 

• • 

• • 

Pork 

• • 

• • 

6 

006 

• • 

• • 

Poultry 

• • 

• • 

32 

0-34 

2 

0-20 

Other meat 

• • 

• • 

3 

003 

1 

006 

Fresh fish 

« • 

• • 

‘ 21 

0-20 

4 

009 

Dry fish 

• « 

• • 

54 

013 

7 

005 

Sub-total: meat, fish and eggs 

• • 

186 

2*76 

25 

1-36 

Jfilk and mUk products 
Milk-cow 

• • 

• • 

6 

019 

1 

008 

Curd 

• • 

• • 

2 

0 00 

. • 

, , 

Ghee-cow 

• • 

• • 

1 

002 

1 

007 

Powdered milk 

• ■ 

• • 

1 

001 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total : milk and products 

# • 

9 

0-22 

1 

016 

Condiments and spices 
Salt 

• • 

• • 

' 234 

0'32 

33 

016 

Turmeric 

• m 


142 

016 ' 

ii 

007 

Chillies-green 

• • 


86 

009 

14 

007 

-(^Htee^ty 

V • 

• ■ 

118 

0-17 

17 

010 
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Appendix II — wnUd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

CondinuMta ami spiea — oontd. 

Tamarind 

19 

002 

2 

001 

Onion . . 

« • • • 

192 

0-38 

28 

0-23 

Gallic . . 

• • • • 

90 

Oil 

18 

0-08 

C!oriander 

• • • • 

1 

000 

s • 

• • 

Ginger . . 


1 

000 

• • 

a • 

Pepper .. 


2 

000 

• • 

• • 

Methi . . 


1 

000 

• • 

a • 

Mustard 

• • • • 

3 

001 

• • 

• m 

Jira 

« • • • 

6 

002 

s • 

• • 

Cloves • . 

• • • • 

1 

000 

# • 

a • 

Elaichi , . 

• • • • 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

Mixed spices 

• • • • 

221 

0-38 

S3 

0-26 

Sub- total : condiments and spices . . 

234 

1*66 

33 

0-96 

Vegetable and vegetabk prodticta 

Potato . . 

174 

0-86 

23 

0-40 

Muli, turnip, radish 


63 

008 

10 

0 06 

^Aruxn • • « • 


6 

001 

1 

002 

Other root vegetable 


9 

001 

3 

002 

Brinjal . . 


139 

0-61 

16 

0-22 

Cauliflower 


8 

003 

. . 

. . 

Cabbage 


10 

005 

. . 

• < 

Ladiesfinger 


43 

Oil 

5 

007 

Tomato 


88 

0-39 

16 

0-20 

Cucumber 


2 

. . 

• • 

• • 

Pumpkin 


8 

001 

2 

001 

Gourd . . 


7 

0-02 

• • 

• • 

Karela . • 


33 

008 

4 

006 

Bean 


12 

002 

3 

004 

Pea 


1 

0-01 

• s 

• • 

Other non-Ieafy vegetables 

67 

on 

9 

008 

Palak • • • • 

• • • • 

6 

001 

1 

001 

Amaranth chalai . . 

• • • • 

16 

010 

2 

002 

Other leafy vegetables 

• • • • 

170 

0-66 

27 

0-22 

Sub-total : vagetablea and prodnota . . 

232 

2-96 

13 

1*43 
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Appendix TI — eomtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fruits and fruit 'products 





Banana, plantain 

3 

0‘01 


• • 

IjGmon •• •• •• •• 

1 

0-00 


• • 

B^an£|o •• •• •• 

2 

0-00 

• • 

S • 

Coconut 

1 

0*01 



Apple . . 

1 

001 



Dried fruits 

1 

o-oo 

• • 

. • 

Sub-total : fruits and products 

6 

003 

• • 

•• 

Sugar ^ honey ^ etc. 





Su^car-crystal 

63 

0-61 

4 

0-09 

Gur . . • • . • 

15 

0-07 

2 

008 

Sub-total : sugar, etc. 

59 

0-68 

6 

0-17 

Non-alcoholic beverages 





^ea- leat . . • • • • 

48 

0*22 

5 

008 

CofFoe-powdor or seed 

1 

008 


•• 

Sub-total : non-alcoholic beverages, etc. 

49 

0-26 

5 

0-06 

Prepared meals and refreshment 





Meals . . 

6 

0-72 

6 

1-55 

Snack-saltish 

79 

0-33 

8 

0-12 

Snack-sweet 

34 

009 

. . 

■ • 

Hot drink — tea . . 

49 

0-45 

12 

1-15 

Others . . 

35 

017 

5 

0-20 

Sub-total : prepared meals, etc. 

152 

1-76 

22 

3-02 

Total: food 


38-56 

•• 

21-12 

Pan, supari, tobacco and intoxicants — 





Pan, supari 





Pan — ^loaf 

14 

0-02 

2 

0-01 

Pan — finished 

128 

0-34 

21 

0-29 

Supari 

*» 

0-02 

• • 

t • 

Lime 

1 

0-00 

• • 

■ • 

Katha 

2 

0-00 

• • 

•• 

Sub-total: pan, supari 

141 

0-38 

23 

0-30 
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. Appendix II — corU^>. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

'Tobcusco and products 




.. « 

Bidi 

126 

1-05 

17 

1-06 

Cigarette . . 

7 

0-04 

2 

0-02 

Chewing tobacco 

34 

012 

3 

014 

'Smoking tobacco 

66 

0-31 

1 

002 

licaf tobacco 

7 

004 

1 

002 

Hukka tobacco prepared 

2 

0 00 

• # 

• • 

Powdered tobacco for cigarettes 

1 

0*01 

• m 

■ • 

others 

106 

0-39 

12 

0-20 . 

Sub-total: tobacco and products 

222 

1-96 

30 

1-46 

Akohcdio beverages and intoxicanta 

Toddy neera 

1 

0 04 

• • 

• e 

'Country liquor ... 

126 

2-30 

18 

1*06 

Bhang 

3 

003 

• • 

• • 

*Otbers •• •• •• •• 

76 

1-20 

9 

0-40 

Sub-total: alcoholic beveragesi etc# • • 

191 

3-67 

27 

1«46 

Total: pan, supari, tobacco and intoxicants 

• . 

5-91 

•• 

3-22 

Fud and light 

Fire- wood and chips 

238 

3-62 

37 

1-78 

Coal and coke 

3 

Oil 

• . 

• • 

Kerosene oil — ^fuel . . 

1 

0-00 

• • 

• • 

Kerosene oil — flighting 

226 

0-87 

33 

0*47 

atch box • • • • • • 

196 

0-21 

25 

014 

Total: fuel and light 

240 

4-71 

38 

2*39 


Housing 


Bent for housing 


Rent for residential house . . 

• • 

1 

001 

1 

002 

House rent'— owned/firee 

• • 

238 

6-32 

36 

3-39 

Sub-total: housing 

• • 

238 

6-33 

37 

3-41 
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Ari’ENDix ll—cmUh 


1 2 3 4 6 


Bouse repairs and ujy-kettp 

Repairs 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total: house repairs and upkeep 

1 - 

000 

• m 

• • 

Furniture, etc. 

Red-tdcady cot ■ ■ « ■ • • 

1 •• 

004 

• • 

• • 

Sub-totat furniture, etc* • • 

1 

0*04 

•• 

• •• 

Bonsehold appliances 

Box, trunk 

1 . 

003 

1 

013 

Suitcase, attache-case. . 

1 , 

0*00 

• • 

■ • 

Utensil— eM'thenware 

108 

0-32 

16 

0-25 

Utensil — stainless steel •• 

2 

003 

. . 

• • 

Utensil — aluminium 

2 

002 

2 

008 

Utensil- others 

13 

0-04 

1 

001 

Chinaware 

1 

000 

• # 

• • 

Bucket 

1 

001 

• • 

• • 

Brni/in 

61 

009 

8 

006 

Rope-String 

1 

000 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total; household appliances . . 

135 

0 54 

20 

0*53 

Household services 

T)v)mestic servant, ayah 

2 

012 

1 

013 

Utliors •• •• •• •• 

1 

003 

•• 

• • 

Sub-total: household services . . 

3 

015 

1 

013 

Total: housing 

239 

6-06 

37 

4-07 

iimdy-'umJe dothhig 
iJidiiviijf bulding, etc. 

Dhoti •• •• •• •« 

18 

0-29 

1 

015 

Pyjama 

2 

002 

• ■ 

• • 

Trousers . . 

2 

003 

• • 

• • 

TIalf-pants ' 

7 

015 

2 

014 

Bush-shirt 

2 

0-04 

• . 
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Appendix II — (mUl. 


2 3 4 5 


ady madf^ clothing — contd . 

Clothing^ bedding, tie. — contJ. 

Shirt, kamiz, kurta . . m 

0 

017 

1 

007 

Ganji, banian . . m 

6 

002 

2 

005 

Sari . . . . M 

23 

0-52 

2 

0-30 

Blouse, choli . . 

6 

005 

3 

013 

Bctticoat • • • • •• • • 

1 

001 

• • 

• • 

Frocks .. .. •« 

3 

0 04 

• ■ 

• m 

Under-garments (underwear; langot, etc.) 

2 

001 

2 

005 

Chaddar, angabastram . • . . 

1 

002 

• • 

• » 

Oanicha .. .# •• •* 

7 

008 

■ • 

• • 

Other knitted garments . • 

2 

002 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total : clothing (readymade, etc.) 

52 

1-47 

7 

0-89 

Nm-readymtdc dodiing 

X^liotii t* •• •• •• 

3 

009 

• • 

a a 

Trousers . . • • • • 

4 

Oil 

• a 

• a 

8hirt, kamiz, kurta 

2 

0 05 

• • 

■ • 

8ari •• •• •• •• 

20 

0-57 

6 

0-65 

Blouse, eholi 

1 

001 

• a 

a a 

Chaddar, angabastram 

1 

006 

m • 

a a 

Gamcha . . 

6 

005 

• • 

■ a 

Poplin 

1 

001 

1 

005 

Others shirting and coating . . 

2 

002 

• • 

• a 

Other cloth 

2 

0-07 

• • 

• a 

Other miscellaneous clothing 

1 

0 02 

1 

O-IO 






Sub-total: clothing (non-readymado) . . 

37 

loo 

6 

0 so 

Bedding 

Mosquito net . . . . . . 

1 

001 

• a 

• • 

8ub*total: bedding 

1 

001 

• • 

• a 

Fool- war 

Slioes •• •• •• 

4 

014 

2 

0-44 

Others 

2 

004 

2 

017 

Sub-total; foot-wear 

6 

018 

4 

0*61 
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Appendix II— conft?. 


1 


2 3 4 5 


Miscellaneoua 

Washerman 

a • 

4 

0-02 

• • 

a •- 

' Washing soap 

• • 

233 ' 

1-32 

38 

1-02 

Sodct • • • • • • ■ 

• • 

6 

0-01 

a a 

a a 

Dyeing 

• • 

2 

0-00 

a a 

a a- 

Tailoring, mending, darning . . 

• a 

6 

0-10 

1 

0-01 

Bepair and maintenance of footwear 

• • 

4 

001 

• • 

•• 

Sub-total: miscellaneous 

a a 

237 

1-46 

38 

1-03 

Total: clothing, bedding, etc. . 

a a 

238 

4*18 

38 

3-33 

MiseeUaneoua 

Ptrsonal can' 

Hair oil, pomade, hair cream' 

a • 

200' 

0-81 

34 

0-68 

Hair lotion, shampoo, etc. . . 

a a 

2 

0-00. 


• • 

Barber .. •« •• 

a a 

147 

0-38 

20 

0-31 

Toilet soap . , . . 

a a 

46 

031 

9 

0-21 

Mirror . . . . . . 

a a 

2 

O-Ol 

1 

002 

Face powder . . . . 

a a 

1 

001 

1 

0-03' 

Tooth-paste . . . . . . 

a a 

1 

0-00 

a • 

• • 

Neem and similar stick 

a a 

143 

0-07 

19 

0-05 

Blade a • • • • • 

a a 

20 

001 

a a 

a a 

Other shaving requisite . . 

a a 

2 

0-00 

a a 

a a 

Sub-total: personal care 

a a 

229 

1-60 

38 

r 30 

Edrication and reading 

Books — school .• 

r# 

3 

0-68 

a a 

a a 

Stationery— all kinds .. 

a a 

3 

0-01 

a a 

a a 

Sub-total: education and reading 

a a 

6 

0'69 

« • 

a a 

Becreation and amusement 

Cinema .. 

a« 

33 

0-32 

3 

0-06' 

Toy • • • • mm, 


h 

0*00 

•.a 

a a' 

Pet animal and bird 

Purchase and maintenance . . 

aa 

1 

0*02 

a a 

a a 

Mela and fail . . . . 

• a 

2 

0-03 

1 

0-07' 

Club fee and other dub expenses 

a a 

1 

0-00 

a a 

a a- 

Sub-total: recreation and amusement 

a a 

38 

0-37 

4 

0-12.- 
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Appendix II — omM, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Tranapwi and communiccdion 

Bus 

2 

0 06 

• • 

• • 

Postage (including telegrams and money- 
order} •• •• •• 

1 

0-00 

1 

000 

Sub-total: transport and communication « . 

3 

003 

1 

0-00 

Subscription f etc. 

Trade union 

16 

003 

3 

0-01 

Religious (including priests) . , 

2 

002 

• • 

• • 

(iiFt and charity 

7 

0 52 

2 

0-82 

Ceremonial not elsewhere covered 

2 

002 

• • 

• 9 

Others 

2 

001 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total: subscription, etc. 

28 

0-60 

5 

0-83 

Personal effects and other 

misceUaneons expenses 

Umbrella . . 

6 

0-14 

1 

0-15 

Repair and maintenance 

1 

001 

• • 

• • 

Pocket expenses not elsewhere covered 

1 

001 

• • 

• • 

Sub-totab personal effects, etc. 

8 

0-16 

t_* 

1 

0-15 

Total: miscellaneous 

•• 

3-48 

• • 

2-40 

Total: consumption expenditure 

•• 

62-00 

• • 

36-6J 

(B) NON-COXSUMPTION EXPEhlDlTURE 

Interest^ litigation^ etc. 

Remittances to dependants • • 

60 

5-49 

22 

11-43 

Sub-total: interest, litigation, etc. 

60 

6-49 

22 

11-43 
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Appendix H—cordd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Savings and invesimenta 

Ornaments — gold .. .. 

2 

019 

• • 

• • 

Ornaments — silver .. 

1 

008 

• • 

• • 

Provident fund contribution 

81 

112 

11 

0-73 

Others 

49 

3-44 

2 

0-41 

Sub-total: savings, etc. . • 

122 

4-83 

13 

114 

Debts repaid 

Bebta repaid • • . • • • 

6 

0-76 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total: debts repaid 

6 

0-76 

• • 

• • 

Total: non-con3um^)tun expendituro . . 

. • 

11 08 

• • 

12-57 


SUMMARY 


(A) Consumption expenditure 


Food •• •• .. «• 

• a 

38-56 

a a 

21-12 

Pan, supari, tobacco and intoxicants . . 

» m 

5-91 

• e 

3*22 

Fuel and light 

240 

4-71 

38 

2-39 

Housing 

239 

6-06 

37 

4-07 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 

238 

4-18 

38 

3-33 

Miscellaneous .. 

•• 

3-48 

• a 

2-40 

Total 

• • 

62-90 

• m 

36-53 

(B) Non-consumption expenditure 





Taxes, interest, and litigation 

e m 

• m 

• • 

• • 

Remittances to dependants . . 

60 

5-49 

22 

11-43 

Savings and investments 

122 

4-83 

13 

1-14 

Debts repaid 

6 

0-76 

• • 

•• 

Total 

• • 

11-08 

• • 

12-57 
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Page 

No. 

Chapter/ 

Table 

Particulars 

For 

Head 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Chapter 2 

At the end of para 
2-3 

Insert — 

Later on Joihi niarh 
was also select* 
for collection 
prices 

16 

Table 3*6 

Against Nun^bef of 
members — col. 3 

Xnsertr— 

137 

16 

Do. 

Against Number of 
members — col. 4 

137 

188 

16 

Do. 

Against Number of 
members — col. 5, 6, 
8, 9 and 10 

Insert 

367,145, 4, 7, 8( 
respectively 

2S 

Table 3*16 

Against Earning de- 
pendants — ool. 7 

902 

002 

25 

Do. 

Against non-earning 
dependants— 
col. 5 

2-74 

2-76 

31 

Table 4*4 

Against Sub-total : 
solf-empioyment— 
col. 9 

0-6 

0-60 

41 

Table 5*2 

Against Fuel & 

■r • I . « . 

4-49 

7-49 







